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OrFice OF THE AMERICAN Gas Licur AssocraTion, 
82 Park Puace, New Yor Oiry, July 13, 1885. 


The return of midsummer should remind us that the time for our annual 
convention is rapidly drawing near, and at the same time warn us that we 
must turn our thoughts toward Cincinnati if we wish to make our Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting a success. True, three months are ours during which all 
needful preparations may be nade ; but this period is not too much ; on the 
contrary, every day remaining is needful, because our convocation cannot be 
of any value unless we have an ample supply of good papers—and essays of 
merit cannot be produced if their preparation be deferred to the last moment. 
Moreover, as I stated in my appeal to the members a year ago, papers com- 





ing before a technical convention have a twofold value—firstly, that due from 
the information contained therein ; secondly, that resulting from the discus- 
sicn to which they give rise. It must also be clear that the intrinsic worth 
of the discussion is directly in proportion to the facts and figures presented 
by the speakers. A general conversation on any given branch of our busi- 
ness, during which mere expression of opinions are voiced, is of but scant 
worth when contrasted with a discussion in which the members are able to 
back up their femarks by abstracts from their books or by records of some 
experiment; and it is equally apparent that members cannot thus prepare 
themselves with facts and figures unless they know in advance the nature of 
the subjects to be discussed. Therefore, a paper to be read at our coming 
meeting, to be of the utmost value, must be prepared, or at least its title and 
general tenor must be determined upon, sufficiently in advance to permit the 
Secretary to transmit the information to the members ten days or so before 
the meeting. aa 

As an instance of the increase in worth which attaches to a paper by reason 
of the publication of its title in advance, let me cite the essay read by Mr. 
C. H. Nettleton, at our Washington meeting, on ‘‘ Testing Meters.” There 
we had a paper of great merit, whose value was enhanced by the facts and 
figures given in the discussion ; for the member, notebook in hand, gave to 
the meeting the actual results of meter testings as made by his company. 
Hence this paper and the discussion to which it gave rise form a most valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of this subject. But if it had not been known 
in advance that a paper on this subject was to be presented, of what import 
would the remarks of the speakers have been if they had—speaking from 
memory rather than reading from the record—merely stated their general 
impressions of the results obtained by them ? 

From these considerations I am very earnest in urging on the members to 
turn their thoughts now, even in this hot weather, towards our autumnal 
meeting; and to select a theme for a paper so far in advance that I may 
have an opportunity to do my part by getting the members to prepare them- 
selves for the discussions. 

Though it is difficult to select a subject for an essay which is new, it is not 
a hard task to write something new on an old theme. The simplest matters 
in connection with our business present themselves differently to the various 
mewbers ; it is therefore but light work to” present in a new phase even an 
old-time subject. 

During the last year economy has been the watchword in the gas bus’n-ss 
more than ever before ; and if, in the effort to produce cheap gas, any mem- 
ber has been able to make two blades of grass grow where but one grew be- 
fore, let us all have the benefit of the information—provided that the com- 
bined value of the two blades at least equals the worth of the one which pre- 
viously occupied the soil. 

So many works have now adopted the improved furnaces, in some style or 
other, that surely we ought to have a most interesting discussion of this sub- 
ject. 

The proper relation which should exist between the size of a retort and 
the contained charge of coal is a theme which has but seldom been treated, 
and more rarely elucidated; it therefore offers an inviting opportunity for 
experimentation by some of our members. 

The introduction of tar eliminators has made good progress of late, and it 
would be interesting to know if the theory held, but afew years ago, that 
such appliances were a preventative of naphthaline is borne out by actual 
results, 
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A man who would take for the subject of a thesis the simple words, ‘‘ Cool- 
jag Gas,” would indeed show some bravery, for how many members would 
imagine thut such a title could stand at the head of an interesting paper? 
Yet the subject is one of great depth; for if gas is deteriorated by exposure 
to a very low temperature, there is possibly ground for the opinion that un- 
necessary lowering of the temperature of the gas by even a few degrees is 
harmful, and that, therefore, the degree of heat or cold to which the gas will 
be exposed in transit from the works to the burner should determine the de- 
gree of condensation. 

In like manner through all departments of our business even the most 
threadbare subjects will be found, on close examination, to contain some new 
feature which might with advantage be made the subject of a paper for our 
coming meeting. C. J. Russet Humpureys, Secretary. 








MR. McILHENNY’S EXPERIMENTS IN THE DIRECTION 
OF IMPROVED METHODS IN BENCH FIRING. 
ee ee 

While on a recent visit to the city of Washington, D. C., we had the great 
pleasure of meeting with that big-hearted gas man, Mr. Geo. A. McIlhenny, 
the Presideut-Engineer of the Washington Gas Light Company. To say 
that our reception was of the right friendly and brotherly sort needs no 
chronicling here, and it gives us the most sincere pleasure to say that the 
health ot our tried and trusty friend is making excellent progress. To his 
intimates in our common business this information will be received with 
joyous acclamation, for Gentleman George has been a patiently heroic suf- 
ferer ; and to behold him with us once more in the full possession of his 
old-time sprightliness will be matter for general congratulation. 

It has been and is well known that for some years past Mr. McIlhenny’s 
attention has been largely directed to study and experiment in the line of 
working out the problems involved in the construction and operation of im- 
proved methods of bench firing. This investigator has met with the usual 
vicissitudes common to experimenters, but, with the energy characteristic of 
the man, partial success or seeming failure acted but as a spur to urge him 
on in his self-appointed task ; and we may here say that his latest achieve- 
ments are likely to bring him that satisfaction which accrues to one who, 
after long and wearisome attempt, ‘‘comes out of battle a conqueror.” Know- 
ing that a knowledge of Mr. McIlhenny’s latter experiments has been waited 
with no small degree of expectancy, we availed ourself of our recent visit 
to gather some few particulars concerning his work, and a personal inspec- 
tion of the new benches in operation at the Washington plant revealed the 
following: 

The two benches constructed on the new plan are in settings of sixes, the 
size of retorts being 15 in. by 26 in. by 9 feet in the clear. The first of 
these benches had been in operation, at the time of our visit, for a space of 
four months, while the second was under fire a trifle over five weeks, The 
furnaces are located in arches in cellar under benches, and are fed, through 
an opening in floor leading to furnace, with hot coke drawn froin certain re- 
torts at the time of drawing the charges, The primary air supply to furnaces 
is admitted through an opening in furnace door, and the quantity of air ad- 
mitted is regulated by a slide that can be easily adjusted to the desired or 
requisite point. 

The supplementary air supply is taken in at top of bench, passes up and 
down through flues buiit around the uptake flues from bench, then passes 
over top of bench, and down on each side of the arch about midway between 
front and rear of oven to the center flues. This supplementary supply is 
forced into a conveyer pipe, and thence into the heating flues by means of 
an ordinary blower; and its supply may be regulated as to quantity by an 
arrangement similar to that pursued in controlling the primary air supply. 
The gases from furnace combustion are delivered into a flue running the en- 
tire length of bench, the top of this flue being about 12 inches above floor 
level of retort house. The top section of this flue is provided with ports or 
openings for the escape or admission of the gases into the combustion cham- 
ber. These ports are about four inches square, and are divided in space between 
the front and rear of bench. On each sideof this flue are the flues for carrying 
the supplementary air supply. The openings or ports out of these are about 
four inches by three-quarters of an inch, and are located on each side of fur- 
nace ports, thus bringing the heated air and furnace yases in immediate con- 
tact, thereby securing a most thorough combustion in the heating chamber. 

From experience Mr. McIlhenny found that the ports for furnace gases as 
at first devised (or of the dimension mentioned above) were rather too large 
for the purpose. He afterwards corrected this by throttling them, and by 
this means obtained much better combustion and heating results. The 
throttling was done by sliding in bricks placed edgwise over the centers of 
openings, leaving their orifices of about the same size as those allotted for the 
supplementary air supply. Since this plan was adopted the combustion in 
combustion chamber is about as near perfection as it is possible to attain. We 
are inclined to think that a great portion of the benefit accruing from the 
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throttling system arises from the direction taken by the furnace gases after 
they impinge on the brick covering the ports. In consequence the furnace 
gases are thrown with greater directness and contact with the heated air— 
thus causing a more correct commingling of them with the air, and securing 
better combustion in the bench. 

The furnace bars need shaking up once in 24 hours, and clinkering may 
be required once in 48 hours—although thus far but little clinker has been 
developed. The character of the heat produced is vastly different from that 
which one is accustomed to behold in benches worked under the old firing 
system. It is seemingly mild in appearance and action ; but, at the same 
time, its intensity is vouched for by its thorough carbonization of the charges 
in the retorts. The heat is so uniform that it must add greatly to the life 
and durability of retorts and settings ; and that such is the case is borne out 
by the benches under which the tests were made—the heats do not appear 
to have exerted any very destructive influence upon the materials used in 
their construction. There appears to be less loss from heat radiation under 
this system than from that of any other plan examined by us. Scarcely any 
indication of heat issuance from chimneys was perceptible ; and this is all 
the more remarkable when it is noted the chimneys extend only perhaps 5 
feet from top of benches. The heat is utilized in the bench, there to per- 
form its proper function. 

From Mr. Mellhenny’s figures it is shown that, with four-hour charges, 
he carbonizes between 350 and 380 pounds of coal per retort—or from 5} to 
6 gross tons of coal per day per bench. This result is secured at an expend- 
iture of 20 per cent. of coke product of bench. He asserts that, with the 
new practice, stopped stand-pipes, or pitchy accumulations in hydraulic 
main, are things of the past. Since the practical working of these two 
benches had been instituted he has had no trouble of that sort. 

He is now preparing to erect a double stack on the new plan—the new 
construction to contain benches of sixes, as his present arches will permit of 
no more elaborate settings. It is his intention, in the near future, to erect 
a stack for the accommodation of benches of nines ; and when such arrange- 
ment is a fixed fact, he claims that, judging from and being guided by re- 
sults so far obtained, he will obtain a per diem yield of 100,000 cubic feet to 
the bench. 

In conclusion we may state that we were very much impressed with and 
gratified at the working of the Washington system ; and it was quite vigor- 
ously impressed on our mind that Mr. McIlhenny, in starting out “to see 
how to do it,” had about accomplished his original purpose. It would seem 
as though he had not only discovered the correct principle and method of 
heating a bench, but had also been successful in attaining the desired end in 
a most economical manner. 





It is Well to Know What You are Buying. 
oo 

The latest sensations in gas and electric light circles are the incandescent 
gas lights of Otto Fahnebjelm and ‘“ Prof.” T. 8, C. Lowe. The former 
causes gas to impinge on a fragile magnesia comb ; the latter applies water 
gas to a nameless metal of ‘‘ his own” invention, The following is what the 
highest authority in the use of gases for heating and lighting (the distin- 
guished Frederick Siemens, C.E., of London) said in an address delivered at 
Manchester, England, on June 9th, of this year: 

‘‘ Flame destroys everything upon which it impinges—not by its heat, but 
by its mechanical action, Flame is a mixture of gases which are in a state 
of great agitation, the atoms moving with the rapidity of lightning; and as 
soon as this agitation is interrupted combustion ceases. Now, ifasolid body 
were brought into such a flame the incessant action of the gaseous atoms de- 
stroyed it; and if it is continued everything becomes pulverized. This is 
clearly shown in the various efforts made to produce an incandescent light 
by means of gas. At one time water gas was much talked of as the agent ; 
and it was considered by some to be the heating gas of the future. I do not 
share this view, because water gas has no power to radiate out light and heat. 
An attempt had been made to render it luminous by carburetting it; and 
also to use it for producing an incandescent light, by causing it to impinge 
on some solid material. In certain cases a good light had been obtained ; 
but there was always a difficulty in maintaining the material. Lime an- 
swered very well at first, but it soon pulverized. Diamond was very hard, 
but would burn, whilst emery melted. Magnesia had been employed; and 
being a dense, hard body, which, the longer it was exposed to heat, con- 
tracted the more, it seemed the best for the purpose. But even it lasted 
only a week, or a fortnight at the most. For these reasons I do not think 
there is much chance of the ultimate success of incandescent lights.” 

Before gas managers or capitalists are induced to invest in these plausibly 
brilliant schemes, they will do well to consult the patent files of the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Germany. Within three years ‘Lewis’ 
Platinum Incandescent,” the most promising English invention, and ‘‘Cla- 
mond’s Magnesia Incandescent,” the much exploited French invention, have 
both proven failures. Pp, 
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THE THERMOPHOTE, OR SELF-REGISTERING PHOTOMETER. 


For years past a photometer that would do its own work, like a registering | pass. If, on the other hand, the drum revolves too slowly, the same valve 
pressure gauge, has been longed for by the gas enginecr. As executed in |opens; and thus the drum is caused to rotate at a constant speed. The 
the dark room the photometric test merely discloses the illuminating power | connections are so arranged that the level of water inside the drum is sensi- 
of gas at a given period ; no continuous watch is kept upon the quality of | bly constant; so accurate is this arrangement that the meter is made to act 
the gas. The instrument shown in the cut is designed to effect this. Jt is | the part of time-keeper in revolving the indicating card once every 24 hours. 
the “last thing out” in photometry. It registers in an entirely automatic | Its rate is independent of the specific gravity of the gas and of pressure, 
manner the varying illuminating power of gas, for 24 hours, upon a disc of| The heat radiated from the flame is received on one of the bulbs of a dif- 
paper, The principles upon which it is based are simple and well estab- | ferential thermometer. The thermometer contains a column of mercury 
lished. The central one is the probable identity of radiant heat and light. | that occupies the bend of the tube; as the gas increases in illuminating 
A flame of constant consumption is secured by the use of a regulating meter. | power it causes the air in the bulb to expand, pushing out the mercury. If 
The shaft of the meter-drum is geared into an escapement with pendulum. | the illuminating power diminishes the reverse action takes place. The 
This, by the back pressure it creates when the drum tends to revolve too | thermometer is delicately balanced on knife edges directly behind the center 
fast, closes a valve through which all the gas admitted to the meter has to! of the heated bulb. As the mercury is pushed outward it carries down the 
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other bulb of the thermometer, imparting a motion of rotution to the system. 
By means of a suspended merking apparatus the positions thus assumed are 
marked on the indicating card. These positions correspond to candle 
powers. 

As it is essential to avoid friction no pencil is used ; but a needle is carried 
in its place, which is periodically struck by a hammer that is also worked by 
the meter. This causes the needle to perforate the paper at short intervals, 
thus indicating the candle power at the given instant. 

This is the first practical registering photometer ever constructed. The 
first 24 hours’ indicating card is carefully preserved by Dr. Sloane as repre- 
senting the first mechanical registry of illuminating power of gas ever pro- 
duced. One incideutal feature of the apparatus is its extreme simplicity. 
All the attention it requires is that the water level be maintained, and that 
the card be renewed as required. There is no clock requiring to be wound. 
If the water level falls too low, nothing happens except that the gas is ex- 
tinguished and automatically shut off, so that even in such a case of neglect 
only a few hours’ record of candle power is lost. The attention it requires is 
less than what is bestowed upon a registering pressure gauge. Its accuracy 
has been exhaustively tested, and on coal gas is really remarkable. To in- 
crease this accuracy an alum or distilled water cell may be added, which 
may prove useful for water gas, though hardly needed even for such. 

It is the invention of Dr. T. O’Conor Sloane, late Engineer of the Citi- 
zens’ Gas Light Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It is manufactured by the 
American Meter Company. One of the instruments is now in this city, and 
it is well worthy of careful examinution. It is destined to prove of great 
value to the profession as a solution of so long pending a problem. 








[Orric1an, Report—Continued from page 7. } 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 
Heup at THE TrEMOoNT Hovse, Cuicaco, Inus., May 13, 14, and 15, 1885. 


First Day—AFTEeRNooN SEssIon. 

Upon conclusion of discussion on Mr. Jenkins’s paper the Chairman ir- 
troduced Mr. V. L. Elbert, of Jackson, Mich., who read the following paper 
on the subject of— 

STOPPAGES IN SMALL GAS WORES. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen:—The subject upon which I write pos- 
sesses ohe prominent quality or feature—and one not in manner conducive 
to the fostering of pious feelings—that of very often causing our gas super- 
intendent to forget his prayers, and what is still worse, leading him to sub- 
stitute therefor rather vigorous and emphatic language in the ventilation of 
his pent up wrath. 

Gas works stoppages, like many another feature connected with the 
trade of the gas maker, are attributed, and no doubt rightly so, to a great 
variety of causes. Believing as I do that naphthaline is the most frequent, 
if not the prime source of stoppages in small gas works, it will be my object 
in this brief note to recount my experience with this great ‘‘choker-up ;” 
and I might further qualify a portion of the above assertion by saying that 
large gas plants have good and sufficient reason to fear the naphthaline 
visitor. Not being familiar with the mysteries of chemistry, I am unable to 
go into the details or causes of naphthaline formation ; but since the ill- 
smelling compound has every appearance of ‘‘coming to stay,” it perhaps 
may not be long ere some professor of the subtle art will solve the complex 
problem for us. 

Upon returning home from our last annual gathering (May, 1884) at St. 
Louis, Mo., and after having listened there to the recital of the ‘‘naphtha- 
line woes” of some brother gas men, I congratulated myself heartily that 
my Jackson experience was not like unto that of others—although I should 
have known better than to indulge in such empty boastings, since aprior ex- 
perience in Canada had made me intimately acquainted with the miseries of 
the naphthaline pest. I arrived home from the St. Louis convention about the 
17th of May, and everything arcund the works was proceeding smoothly. 
This state of affairs kept right along until toward the last day or two of same 
month. At that time I was preparing to put a gang of pipe layers at work 
on street main extensions, when, almost without warning, the works were 
closed so tight that we could not pass a foot of gas to our holders. A hur- 
ried search revealed the seat of trouble to be located in the goose-neck over 
condensers. An application of steam removed the stoppage, and then I 
started the men (about thirty hands) at work on the street mains. Every- 
thing went along smoothly for the balance of that twenty-four hours ; but 
at midnight [ received a summons calling me down to the works, and there 
found that the trouble had reappeared. This time the stoppage was found 
in the 10-inch inlet to holder. This was bye-passed to outlet, and next 
morning steam was once more called to our aid, and the ‘‘ way made clear.” 
Since then we have had no particularly bad case of naphthaline stoppage at 
Jackson, 





You will remember that previously I spoke about having had an experi- 
ence with naphthaline deposit in a Canada works with which I had been 
connected as superintendent over a space of four years. That Canada plant 
had many features or points that resembled those of the Jackson works, and 
from this similarity I hope to establish a theory in regard to the subject in 
hand. 

At the Canada works, during the first year of their operation, we had a 
regular “picnic” with naphthaline at least once every 30 days. Finally I 
noticed that the water supply connections to condensers were put together 
in such a manner that the gas was suddenly cooled and then allowed to heat 
up again. My theory is that such sudden changes will inevitably produce 
or cause naphthaline deposits. 

The condenser connections were altered, and the deposit never appeared 
at that point again, but selected as its next stamping ground the vicinity of 
the center-seal. Here it would form above the water-line, and in bottom of 
seal, in cakes as hard as bricks. The overflow to center-seal was enlarged, 
enabling us to keep the seal tolerably clean; but still stoppages would occur 
at that place two or three times in the twelvemonth. This bothersome con- 
dition of affairs, I am told, prevails there to this day. 

Now, here are two works built on nearly the same principles, designed by 
the same constructing engineer, and erected by the same builders—the one 
has but slight trouble, while the other is constantly affected, from naphtha- 
line deposit. Why should it be so? In the endeavor to account for it I 
shall attempt a partial description of the machinery of each works. 

Following the hydraulic main of both plants comes a steam-jet exhauster ; 
then two tar scrubbers, composed of two vertical cylinders filled with perfor- 
ated plates about three inches apart ; then two condensers, consisting of two 
vertical cylinders fitted with boiler tubes, and arranged for thorough water 
circulation, All four of these cylinders are on one box base. In the Canada 
works from that point the gas passes into a scrubber, then underground to 
purifying house, some 20 feet away, then through lime purifiers, 

In the Jackson works, instead of using water in condensers, after the gas 
passes the cylinder condens2r it passes through some 300 feet of atmospheric 
condensers, then into scrubber, on to iron sponge purifiers, and finally 
reaches holder. All the apparatus—excepting, of course, the holder—are 
under one roof; and the gas in its passage is not required to make any 
underground travel. Bearing this arrangement of machinery in mind, we 
now come to the gas manufacturing details, which are not identical at both 
works, 

At Canada we used Youghiogheny nut coal, without enricher of any kind, 
This coal came to us by boat, was dumped into wagons at unloading wharf, 
was hauled a mile over rough roads, and finally was shoveled into coal 
shed. By the time it was housed it was in a pretty fine state of division. 
Placing this material into a retort at bright orange heat, the resultant gas 
passed through a steam-jet exhauster, tar scrubbers, condensers, washer, 
and, by underground conduit, to purifying house—all the travel being ac- 
complished over a route of only 40 feet—-naphthaline naturally formed in 
the coolish and damp center-seal, and was taken therefrom, as before men- 
tioned, in the shape of cakes about as hard as bricks. If the deposit was 
formed in the condensers, it then resembled fish scales. 

At the Jackson works we carbonize the best quality of lump coal—size 
that will result from screening over 1}-inch mesh—adding about 10 per 
cent. of cannel ; do not work under as high a heat as the orange-red; pass 
the gas through a steam-jet, but cool the product gradually; have used both 
iron sponge and lime in purification ; and, except the May incident of a year 
ago, have never had any naphthaline bother that could really be classed as 
serious. Indeed, that May experience of mine with the great ‘‘rock candy” 
pest happened under the following circumstances. 

We had had ten carloads of a certain coal sent us for trial. Instead of the 
shippers forwarding us the material that we ordered they sent us a rather 
poor quality of steam coal. Not only was it poor in quality, but it was also 
full of dirt ; and to make matters worse we had just run ont of cannel. The 
“dirty” steam coal was heard from in the shape of the May stoppages. We 
dropped the use of the steam coal for a space ; then tried it again, with the 
result that we would ‘‘ have no more of it,”’ and rested content in the car- 
bonization of the sort formerly used. 

Putting everything together, I am satisfied that one cause—and a leading 
one—of naphthaline stoppages or deposits is too sudden cooling of the gas ; 
and that ‘‘stoppages in our small gas works” may be charged to naphthaline 
and a too free use of ‘‘lean” coal. 

Many theories have been advanced as to wet coal, dry coal, and wet and 
dry coal. Our coal shed sends out the former in rainy seasons, the latter in 
dry periods ; we have used lime and iron in purification ; have fed large and 
small doses of water to our scrubbers ; the works went on well enough at all 
seasons, unless it so happened that we were working on a poor quality of 
coal, 

Allow me to thank you, gentlemen, for your kind attention to this, my 
‘*maiden speech.” 
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Discussion. 
The President—I was not aware that our smaller works were having so 
much trouble with naphthaline. In my experience, when using Western 
coals, I did not know what ‘it was. Naphthaline was a stranger to me until 
I began to carbonize Youghiogheny coals. 

Mr. J. B. Howard—What is the name of that ‘‘ dirty” steam coal that Mr. 
Elbert complained of ? 

Mr. Elbert—It was sold as ‘‘ Newton’s Westmoreland ;” but I do not be- 
lieve it was that sort of coal. 

Mr. Howard—I will state that when using Brier Hill coal I did not know 
what naphthaline was. 

Mr. J. R. Thomas—The naphthaline question appears to have become a 
permanent one. I suppose no other topic or feature connected with gas 
manufacture has received a similar amount of investigation. In the works 
that I formerly managed we were frequently tronbled with naphthaline ; in- 
variably I found that by increasing our cannel we got rid of the pest. Its 
eccentricity is well known ; when we did not have a sign of it in the works 
we would have it in our street mains. On the services to one particular 
stretch of pipe we had a lot of bother ; at last we traced the cause to the 
fact that the formations occurred at the foot of a street occupied as a street 
railway terminus, where the pavement was kept continually wetted. We 
could not prevent them from wetting the pavement ; but by increasing the 
size of the services we got over the difficulty to a great extent. In some 
places, and particularly in the East, where they have been greatly troubled 
witu naphthaline, they had their hydraulic mains placed very close to 
the benchvs ; and it was supposed that this style of construction had much to 
do with the deposit. In other cases that I have known of the dip-pipe has 
gone almost down to the bottom of the hydraulic main; increasing the depth 
of main has given great relief. My experience has been that naphthaline 
forms in greater abundance with a steam-jet than with a rotary exhauster ; 
and I might add that such is the universal experience—always, of course, 
excepting Brother Howard’s trials. The eccentricity of naphthaline appear- 
ance is its greatest peculiarity. Just previous to the time of my leaving 
the Williamsburgh works we had more trouble in our valve house than in 
any other place, and not a trace of the deposit showed in the purifiers. We 
have had occasions where out of three services the center one would be free 
and clear, while those to its right and left were solidly plugged up. Indeed, 
this matter of naphthaline formation appears to be “‘ one of those things that 
no fellow can find out.” An increase of one or two per cent. in the quantity 
of cannel coal that we were using would invariably free us from the pest. 

Mr. R. Spencer—Speaking in reference to the use of Western coals in 
small] gas works, I would like to inquire if any of the gentlemen here, who 
have exclusively used the coals of Illinois and Iowa, have ever been troubled 
with naphthaline? I have had a similar experience to that recounted by 
the President when he spoke of using Western coals ; and I may say that I 
never saw anything like naphthaline when using such coals. The general 
idea seems to be (and because they are poor coals) that by using a certain 
percentage of cannel with the lean coal the likelihood of naphthaline forma- 
tion is, toa certain extent, done away with. How can you reconcile the 
idea that with a very poor coal and cannel enricher you do not get naphtha- 
line, as against the assertion that in the use of a rich Youghiogheny coal 
without cannel you do get naphthaline ? 

The President—It is one of the vagaries of experience. 

Mr. Howard—In answer to Mr. Spencer’s question I will state that for 
over ten years I have used nothing else but Illinois coals, and never knew 
what naphthaline was—never even saw it. Ialso used Youghiogheny coal 
and never had naphthaline. Then I have used ten per cent. of a cannel en- 
richer and did have naphthaline. 

Mr. W. H. Odiorne—In Springfield, Tls., we used oxide of iron for puri- 
fication, and had a steam-jet exhauster ; yet we never knew what naphtha- 
line was then. Next we carbonized Pittsburgh coal to the entire exclu- 
sion of the native coal, and our naphthaline experience commenced. We 
then tried a mixture of Illinois and Pittsburgh coals, (using, say, 6 per cent. 
of the former), and the naphthaline formations disappeared. During the 
summer season we use no cannel whatever, and are not troubled with naph- 
line. 

The President—I am glad that this phase of the question has come up. 
A few days ago I suggested that the experiment of mixing Youghiogheny 
and native coals be tried for the very purpose of determining that which 
Mr. Odiorne has affirmed. 

Mr. Odiorne—I further find that the exclusive use of Pittsburgh coal 
causes the stand-pipes to stop up. With native coal these stoppages are of 
rare occurrence, 

Mr. W. H. Levings—Our works at Paris, Ills., are quite small, and during 
the first year of their operation the only stoppages experienced were in the 
stand-pipes. The second year we used Youghiogheny coal exclusively, and 
then had naphthaline. In the first quarter of the following year we used 
Western Indiana coal, and did not have naphthaline, We are now using 











about half Youghiogheny and half Indiana coals, with a small percentage of 
cannel, and naphthaline has not yet been developed, 

Mr. Elbert—We have plenty of native coal almost at our doors, but we 
cannot use a pound of it ; it would stop our works right up. 

The President—Is that coal too rich ? 

Mr. Elbert—It possesses great richness in something or another; and 
what that something is I cannot tell. Ido know, though, that we cannot 
use it. 

Mr. E. H. Jenkins—It may be that in time, through an examination of 
the properties of the different coals, we may be better posted in regard to 
naphthaline formation and deposit than is the case now. I will say that at 
Columbus, Ga., we are using the Alabama coal, and its grade is quite simi- 
lar to the native Western coals spoken of. Itis a light grade of coal; but 
we do get plenty of naphthaline from it. I have taken three or four bushels 
of the pest out of one purifier; but still I think, on the other hand, that our 
naphthaline deposits are not altogether traceable to the coal, since I must 
admit that the construction of our works is such as to qualify them as a first- 
class naphthaline producer. My query is whether a careful analytical test 
of the different sorts of coals will enable us to find out what is the peculiar 
property of the coal that gives birth to naphthaline. 

The President—During the last 20 years I have tested 75 samples of Illi- 
nois coal in the way of practical gas making, and naphthaline never made its 
appearance with them. I know that different works are constructed so that 
the circumstances vary as to manner of condensation—and this latter I think 
goes a long way towards forming naphthaline ; but taking the ordinary small 
works—one operating, say, two benches—the condensing area is sufficiently 
large to admit of working along all right until that period in their capacity 
is reached where the plant has to be ‘‘ driven” to supply the demand for 
gas. I have known of engineers making the claim that they never had naph- 
thaline until they got to sending out twice as much gas as the plant was cal- 
culated for, or when the works were first started. I think the naphthaline 
difficulty is a matter of individual experience with each one, dependent upon 
different coals and different surroundings. This is a real good ‘‘experi- 
ence meeting ;’ and we would like to hear from several more whom I 
know are using mixed coals. These are the footprints (spoken of by me this 
morning) that we may leave; and although there are some here who may 
not be inclined to talk, yet they willingly pick up these items. Now, I hope 
that all will express themselves freely on this subject. 

Mr. J. W. Dunbar—When using a steam-jet at our New Albany (Ind.) 
works we were troubled with naphthaline. I once heard Mr. Somerville 
make a remark that I think cured the naphthaline scourge with us. It was 
something similar to this: He said, ‘‘ Deal with gas gently, and very likely 
you will not have naphthaline ; but deal with it not gently, and you are sure 
to have it.” Prior to hearing this the gas at our works was not dealt with 
very gently, and so we had naphthaline ; but Mr. S.’s admonition set me at 
work on the matter. I increased the size of our hydraulic main, and instead 
of running the gas through the scrubber I changed the plan so as to run 
through the condenser and then through the scrubber. We are now work- 
ing at higher heats than ever before; but are not troubled a particle from 
the pest. .Under the old style, out of a total of 450 consumers, we would 
have a dozen complaints per diem about the service pipes. Now we do not 
hear any of this. I think that the trouble or cause of naphthaline, more 
than anything else, is dealing with gas harshly. Give your gas sufficient 
time to cool off gradually. 

Mr. John Fullagar—For the last twelve years I have heard of many cures 
for naphthaline. Everybody has a cure. Mr. Patterson, of London, in 
1873, stated that slow condensation caused stoppages, and tried an expensive 
system of gradual cooling off through long lines of large conducting pipe. 
We never had any trouble with naphthaline, except at the holders; and we 
know now almost the very day that it will make its appearance. We may 
look for it about the 3d of November, and may expect it to remain for 15 
days. Then again it will appear about the 10th day of March, when we will 
have, perhaps, a ten days visit; and I submit that that upsets your slow 
condensation theory. On one occasion we had only four benches running 
at our new station, while the total capacity of the plant is four millions cu- 
bic feet per 24 hours. The superintendent reported to me one day that he 
had a stoppage. I said it was impossible to have a stoppage while running 
at such a low figure; but investigation proved that the multiple condenser 
was completely stopped up. The gas was almost at the freezing point, and 
there was an evidence of the beauty of slow condensation, or rather it would 
show that it did not count for much as a preventer of naphthaline. Some 
of the brigntest chemists both of England and this country have been puz- 
zling over the matter for twelve years and have not yet found a remedy. 
Some of our members here will remember that, up to 1872, we never knew 
what naphthaline was ; it never troubled us then for the simple reason that 
we were satisfied with a yield of 9,000 feet per ton of coal. When we car- 
ried the make up to ten and twelve thousand the trouble commenced, You 
will find, from the English reports, that before the government made com- 
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pulsory the practice of close purification English gas engineers did not know 
what naphthaline was. When the sulphur and ammonia restrictions were 
enacted the naphthaline pest showed itself. The cause of it all is, according 
to my view, close purification, and making too much gas from a pound of 
coal, 

Mr. James Somerville—This subject of naphthaline is like Banquo’s 
ghost—‘‘ it will not down,” but is ever ready to shake its ‘‘ gory ” (or hoary) 
locks at us. I thought our friend Howard had put a quietus to it; but from 
the testimony brought out here it would seem that it is livelier than ever. 
The remark of friend Fullagar that with a production of 9,000 feet per ton 
of coal we would not have naphthaline, does not necessarily follow, and be- 
cause over-production of gas is exactly the same as high heats. There are 
three things responsible for naphthaline production. First, poor coal ; sec- 
ond, high heats ; third, over-condensation. You can produce naphthaline 
under any one of those three heads, and I will ask the members which of 
them it is that they are doing. Our friend Jenkins may attribute his trouble 
to over-condensation. Six years ago, on taking charge of the Indianapolis 
works, this item of naphthaline was not only a cause of great expense to the 
company, but also of vexation to its consumers. I would not put up with 
that state of affairs, and I determined that the gas was not properly washed. 
I took the washing business into my own hands, and had a set of cocks ar- 
ranged so that I could manipulate it to the point of allowing only a suffi- 
ciency of water to make contact with the gas. From that time to this I 
have not seen a trace of naphthaline about the works. This is an ‘“expe- 
rience” meeting, and what I have said has been my experience. I hope it 
may help some of you. 

THE QuvueEstiIon-Box. 


Mr. J. B. Howard here assumed the chair, and said that, as the lateness 
of the hour would preclude the reading of another paper, he would ope. the 
question-box, so that one or two of the contained questions might be an- 
swered before adjournment. This was agreed to, and the first question was 
found to be— 


** Ts there anyone present who can say anything about the Lowe incandes- 
cent gas burner ?” 


Mr. Walton Clark—I received this morning a letter from a gas engi- 
neer on that very subject, in which the writer said, ‘‘I had no chance to 
make any investigation ; [ can only say it made an excellent show, and lit 
up the room beautifully.” Ihad heard from this correspondent once before 
in reference to it. He said that the light was » beautiful one, but that he 
had had no means of finding out the cost of same, the durability of the 
burner, or the amount of gas that was being consumed in the production of 
the illumination. 

The President—If the gentleman will allow me I will give some in- 
formation received by me since my arrival in Chicago. A Mr. Loomis, who 
is connected with the Lowe organization, and is operating the Lowe Gas, 
Fuel and Heating Company, at Lynn, Mass., was in the city yesterday, and 
said he wanted to give me some information with regard to Lowe gas. At 
Dubuque, Lowa, we have the apparatus of a steam heating company, and 
his idea was to do away with that apparatus, substituting therefor the Lowe 
gas system in the attempt to furnish heat as well as light. He informed me 
that they had got the process in good working order, and that they could 
use a poor quality of bituminous coal instead of anthracite, and obtain there- 
from 75,000 cubic feet of gas per ton. I asked him a question in regard to 
the durability of the incandescent burners. He replied that he could not 
exactly tell me what material was employed iu their construction ; but as 
sured me that it was indestructible. He did say it was not platinum. He 
also stated some of the burners would give alight equal to 2,000 candle 
power—in fact, there was no limit to their illuminating value. I next asked 
him the question whether they had adjusted the burners to a lighting value 
of 5, 10, or 15-candle power. His reply was in the affirmative. He averred 
that was one of the things that had been successfully worked up. He said 
Mr. Lowe had been using burners varying from 5 to 20-candle power over 
an experimental period of four months, and that their power was not seem- 
ingly diminished at the end of that time. I mention this for what it is 
worth ; for of my own knowledge I cannot speak. 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, a recess was taken with the un- 
derstanding that the Convention would reassemble at eight p.m. 


First Day—EveEntina Session. 


At eight p.m. Chairman Lansden called the members to order, and said— 
This evening, if agreeable, we will have an experience meeting, and I think 
we had better keep on with a consideration of contents of question-box. The 
second question is— 

**W hat is the yield of gas per retort. with tar as fuel as compared with 
coke, during the life of said retort ?” 


Here is a practical question for those of you who have had experience in 





the burning of tar, as compared with the burning of coke, under your retorts. 

Mr. E. J. King—I am considerably interested in that matter, and it is one 
that I want information in regard to. At one time I asked Mr, Fullagar 
about tar burners, and his reply was, ‘‘I can only answer that by asking 
whether you take the amount of gas that the retort yields when under coke 
or tar fires. A retort will make more gas with tar, because of the higher 
heat ; but then it will not last as long as when fired with coke.”” I would 
like to hear the question freely discussed. 

Mr. E. MeMillin—As this is to be an experience meeting, I am, perhaps, 
out of order. I doubt very much if you get as great a gas production, in 
the lifetime of a retort, when firing with tar as fuel compared with coke. If 
you could run at uniformly high heats with tar fuel, provided also that the 
retort would stand for a twelvemonth, then possibly you might equal the 
yield secured under a 15 months’ run with coke. It is a most difficult thing 
to secure a steady feed of tarto the fire. At one time the feed is too great ; 
at another period it is toosmall, The great draft incurred through the 
large openings that allow the air to pass in around the tar burner in such 
excessive quantities is destructive to outer shell of retort—the cold air 
strikes its surface, and cools it off in the contact ai one moment, while al- 
most immediately the retort is again at a high heat. That constant chang- 
ing of temperature would cause the burning out of a retort before it could 
be made to produce as many feet of gas as would be obtained with a coke 
fire. I have burned tar for a good many years, and up to the time we put 
in our regenerator furnaces I thought it paid to follow the practice. On the 
whole, if I were not using the improved furnaces I would still burn our tar ; 
and for the reason that tar with us is probably worth $1.50 per barrel, while 
we can get ten cents per bushel for our coke. 

The President—Do you think $1.50 per barrel for tar, and ten cents per 
bushel for coke, is the proper comparison to make in estimating the fuel 
value? 

Mr. MeMillin—I am only speaking from memory; but I think that was 
the basis on which I figured it. 

Prof. S. H. Douglas—During the last four or five years I have burned up 
about all the tar that was produced in the works. We do not get enough in 
quantity to fire a bench continually, and from that intermittent sort of work- 
ing I could not offer a positive answer to the question proposed. I may say 
that I find no difficulty in keeping up a perfectly uniform and very intense 
heat; but, however, I do not allow any considerable passage or entrance of 
atmospheric air into the bench. When using tar I bank the ashpan in front 
of the furnace in the attempt to preclude the too free admittance of air. I 
cannot say that a tar fire is more destructive to a retort than one generated 
from coke—provided, of course, that due care is exercised. Tar produces 
an intense heat; and if the man in charge of the burner permits too free a 
feed, then the retorts will suffer. I have inquired into the subject of 
the money value of tar fuel with some exactness. Formerly we sold our tar 
at such price as we could get, and latterly all gas men have learned that the 
tar market is a very doubtful quantity. The small lot that we now dispose 
of is sold at $5 per barrel. I calculate that, with coke at 12} cents per 
bushel, a barrel of the tar has a fuel value equal to $4 worth of the coke. 
We experience no difficulty in disposing of our coke ; but we did have con- 
siderable difficulty in disposing of our tar, Now we burn all the tar that we 
cannot sell at the rate of $5 per barrel. Tar makes a very excellent fire, and 
my experience goes to show that the fire is an even one. Certainly it re- 
quires experience and care in operating, and an inexperienced man might 
allow the retorts to be materially damaged through failure in the observance 
of common-sense precaution. There is one thing that we do escape in run- 
ning tar fires—the walls of the fire pit are not injured by clinkering ; and 
while you may lose a trifle in the life of a retort, on the other hand, you gain 
in decreased wear and tear of firebrick. After our first year of burning tar 
I made an estimate as to what gain had accrued, and I found that, under a 
single bench, we had made a net profit of about $500. That is, we sold 
$500 worth more of coke and tar than we did in the corresponding months 
of the previous year, or when we were using coke exclusively. As near as 
I can give it that has been my experience in the use of tar. 

Mr. J. M. Starr—Do you have grate bars ? 

Prof. Douglas—Yes ; we put ash and breeze on top of the bars ; then close 
up the front with ashes under the grate bars so as to exclude the air. We 
place on top of the breeze a little of the ash that comes from the adjoining 
retorts, simply to keep a mass of compact material for containing the tar. I 
consider it a very important point to close out the current of atmospheric 
air. The opening through which the tar is burned is about four inches 
square, Of course it is burned in connection with steam. 

A Member—About what is the life of a retort ? 

Prof. Douglas—I answered that question when I said that, inasmuch as 
we do not burn tar constantly under any bench, I could not state precisely. 
Possibly the life of the retort may be shortened ; but of that Iam not alto- 
gether certain when the contingency of careful operating is remembered. 
On one occasion the man in charge allowed a too great tar feed, and the re- 
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sult was an injury occurred to upper retort from overheating. What I have 
detailed has been the result of five years’ experience. 

A Member—How long do your retorts last ? 

Prof. Douglas—From 3 to 3} years. 

A Member—What quantity of tar do you use in 24 hours ? 

Prof. Douglas—About 100 gallons to a bench of threes. I thought that, 
as long as we could sell coke at 124 cents per bushel, and could get some- 
thing less than $5 per barrel for the tar, we had better burn the latter. 

The President—I am afraid some of the tar men will inquire into the cost 
of freight up your way in the attempt to ship you some from the smaller 
works in this section of the country. Tar has been a drug in a great many 
of our markets. 

Prof. Douglas—We make it net us $5; when we cannot get that we 
burn it. 

Mr. James Somerville—Suppose you wanted to sell it all ; could you then 
get $5? 

Prof. Douglas—No ; under those circumstances we might get $1.75 per 
barrel. 

Mr. Jenkins—Do you estimate that a barrel of tar is equal to 40 bushels 
of coke? 

Prof. Douglas—Yes, sir ; about that. 

Mr. Jenkins—I have had some experience in the use of tar as fuel, and 
the figure as to relative value I finally decided upon was that one barrel of 
tar equaled 20 bushels of coke, I thereupon made as a rule that where tar 
was worth $2 per barrel, and coke was worth less than 10 cents per bushel, 
it would be better to burn the coke and sell the tar. When tar was worth 
$2 per barrel, and coke could be sold for ten cents per bushel, I thought it 
better to reverse the proceeding. 

Prof. Douglas—My impression is that we used more than 20 bushels of 
coke per bench—I should put our figure at between 30 and 40 bush- 
els. 

Mr. Jenkins—We have had no trouble in the heating of our furnaces with 
tar. Ido not consider there is any more wear and tear on a bench when 
using tar than when using coke. In the very matter of clinkering alone— 
with tar quite a saving in the lifetime of the bench is effected. 

Mr. J. B. Howard—I have burned a good deal of tar; and my experience 
goes to show that the best time to use it is toward the last year of the dura- 
tion or lifetime of the bench. When the furnace is enlarged through wear- 
ing away, I find that the yield of gas is increased by operating tar fires. J 
can get stronger heats with tar. I follow ihe same method as that pursued 
by Prof. Douglas. I close up the ashpan ; but I allow a larger opening for 
the air space than he does—about six inches square. 1 do not use as much 
tar as he does. I think my maximum limit is about 80 gallons, with about 
5 bushels of coke or breeze, per day. I find no difficulty in keeping up a 
steady heat. At one time I had difficulty in keeping the tar flowing all the 
time. It was in the winter season, and the cold air rushing through when 
doors were opened would affect the supply pipe to such an extent that the 
tar would chill and its flow would cease. I remedied that by running a 
steampipe on tar pipe leading to burner; and whenever, through chilling, 
the flow became deficient, turning on steam would numediately reduce the 
tar to the proper consistency. To me there is no question that you can 
get up a great deal stronger heat with tar than with coke. I never fire up a 
new bench with tar heat, since I do not believe that the duration of a retort 
would be as great were it initially fired with tar instead of coke. 

Prof. Douglas-—Perhaps I ought to state one fact in connection with the 
use of tar ax fuel, and perhaps it may also have occurred to others. The tar 
from condensers is worthless (or nearly so) asafuel. We use only that 
which is taken direct from the hydraulic main. 

Mr. Howard—That is my case. 

Mr. Starr—It is said that ‘‘one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” I 
have been burning tar for about 12 years, and instead of closing the front of 
the furnace, and thus excluding the air, I leave it open. I do not use any 
breeze on the grate bars, but drop the tar right down to the bottom. When 
I tried the breeze plan I could always notice flame and smoke issuing trom 
chimney top; but the very moment I tried the other system the chimney 
gave no more evidence of that great waste. In fact, I may say that if I had 
a regenerator furnace the chimney could not show to better advantage. I 
use from 75 to 80 gallons, and get splendid heats. I think you need plenty 
of air supply for the proper combustion of tar fuel. Now, as to the lifetime 
of the retort: I had two benches built with the idea of using tar as the fuel 
to heat them with, and did so because, owing to their situation, I could not 
put in regenerator furnaces. These benches last as long as the coke-heated 
ones, I got the idea from Mr. Light, of Dayton, Ohio, who has met with 
great snecess in the employment of tar fuel. I keep the tar limpid in this 
way. I put ina two-inch pipe, «nd through that run an inch pipe—steam 
is fed to the larger pipe. and the tar flows through the smaller one. Of 
course, that plan keeps the tar in u finid state. The opening that Mr. Light 
burns his tar through is not larger than the sixteenth of an inch—perhaps 
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even less than that. Perhaps I may not have been successful in that direc- 
tion because my tar is not clean enough. 

A Member—Perhaps Mr. Light uses a strainer. 

Mr. Starr—I use a strainer, but still have trouble. Mr. Light uses no 
breeze. Our tar benches last for three, and even four, years. 

The President—Do you inject it in with steam? 

Mr. Starr—Yes ; with a Watertown blower. 

Prof. Douglas—The principle followed by you in burning tar is very dif- 
ferent from ours. We depend upon the decomposition of steam to furnish 
oxygen for the combustion of the tar—closing out the atmospheric air. 

Mr, Starr—You use a steam blower ? 

Prof. Douglas—Y¥es. The tar is carried out of opening inside a ring-jet of 
steam, and passes into the bench as spray. An intensely white flame fills 
the bench. 

Mr. Starr—Do you have flame coming out of chimney top ? 

Prof. Douglas—Yes ; at night the chimney might emit a flame two feet in 
height. It depends somewhat upon the manipulation of the valve. If the 
man in charge is careless the chimney top will show it. 

Mr. Harry E. Clarke—We used tar in heating benches at Kansas City, 
Mo., afew years ago, but used it rather differently to that here spoken of. 
We injected it with steam—atomizing it. We carried it down through an 
inch pipe from under the stack to the bench, injecting it with what is known 
as the Carroll injector. The heats were always quite uniform. I do not see 
any reason for supposing that the life of a retort will be shortened from using 
tar as fuel. The care of the jet was left to the foreman of the retort house ; 
and it was but rarely you could perceive smoke issuing from the chimney. I 
closed up the ashpit, and employed neither dust nor breeze. Air was ad- 
mitted from front of bench through an aperture fitted with a damper, so that 
the air supply could be regulated at will. Iam now burning the tar from oil 
gas (injecting it under the boiler) with great success. This tar is consider- 
ably lighter than coal tar. 

Mr. G. A. Hyde, Jr.—I have had some experience in tar burning, and my 
trouble has been that after a few months’ of running the supply source clogs 
up. I have tried various sorts of valves ; have heated the tar ; have injected 
it under pressure ; and have blown it in in every way ; but the valves will 
stop. If there is any way of preventing this bother I would like to know 
of it. 

Mr. Howard—I use a tar burner as an injector. It is made out of 14-inch 
pipe through which the steam passes. There is no trouble in keeping the 
supply steady provided you use a proper cock instead of a valve. By using 
acock with an oblong opening the supply cannot be regulated as well as 
can be done with one having a round hole. ‘The cock (it is the ordinary 
steam engine cylinder cock) that supplies our tar burner is right close to the 
burner itself, and has a quarter-inch opening. There is no trouble in regu- 
lating it. 

Mr. Hyde, Jr.—I did not try the cock arrangement; but I did use a 
quarter-inch valve, and was not successful, I afterwards tried a small throt- 
tle valve, but that would also clog up. 

Prof. Douglas—I use a slide-valve with knife edges so as to get rid of all 
friction. With such a valve I have no difficulty in regulating the tar flow. 

Mr. J. H. Woodmansee—I have had some experience in tar burning at 
the Danville (Ills.) works, and the main trouble I had was in the matter of 
getting a proper supply. At last I threw away all valve work with small 
openings, and put in an ordinary three-quarter street cock. My retort house 
foreman now regulates it, and seems to have no trouble at all. It turns 
easily. The tar will clog occasionally ; but that, I think, is on account of 
dirt that may have fallen into the tank or lodged in the cock, and is easily 
remedied. I had no trouble in burning it out. I like the action of tar fuel 
very much, 

The President—For about two years I burned tar under 16 benches, and 
had the same trouble. I took an ordinary cock and drilled an inch round 
hole in it; then I got eight-inch diameter (or the ordinary small mesh do- 
mestic flour) sieves, and hung them as strainers over the tank where the si- 
phon from the hydraulic main entered. The sieves required cleaning about 
once a week. Tar was worth 35 cents per barrel when I commenced burn- 
ing it ; afterwards we were offered $1.50 per barrel for it, and then we went 
back to coke. 


The President—The next question is— 


“Tf your town were piped with cast iron mains, laid in cement, what 

would you do to prevent breaks in them in winter time ?” 

A Member—There is nothing you could do. 

Mr. Starr—I would take it up and lay it with lead. 

Mr. Hyde—Suppose the pipes broke with leaden joints ; what would you 
do then ? 

Mr. Starr—I should lay them properly. If you put pipe down in gravel, 
or in soft, spongy soil, a foundation should be put in. I once laid pipe right 





through a swamp, and was obliged to put a bridge foundation under each 
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length, filling it in with gravel and cement on the side. It has not settled in 
the least. It is covered with water to a distance of a quarter mile of its 
length, and there has been neither condensation nor leakage. Plenty of 
pipe work is done in this manner. The trench is dug six inches deeper than 
necessary, and then a quantity of dirt to make the coffin pit is thrown in. 
Miles of pipe have been laid in that way. Dig the ditch to the proper depth 
and then bring it toa level. I bave hauled many a load of gravel, put it 
alongside of the pipe and tamped it under, so that the bearing shall be even 
all along its line. 

Mr. Hyde, Sr.—I submit that the question does not refer to improperly 
laid foundation, but rather to the remedying of contraction. 

Mr. Starr—I do not allude to drawing out. I think that pipes seldom 
break from contraction ; these breaks are the result of foundations giving 
way. I had pipe broken last year that was laid over a tract where the 
ground was soft. I think sufficient aliowance should be made for the con- 
traction of each joint. The groove in front of the bell takes the length 
there, and it will not pull out. Before that groove was placed in the mouth 
of the bell the lead would pull out. The groove prevents this, for if the pipe 
contracts it will draw up on the portion that is behind it. I think the break- 
ing of pipe is the result of poor foundations. 

Mr. Jenkins—If your pipe were laid at a depth of but three feet, and the 
frost went down below that, would it not pull apart? This last winter I re- 
ceived two letters from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, stating that two breaks had oc- 
curred on the mains there. At that place I know, as a rule, frost sinks some 
18 inches below their mains. The breaks spoken of were on Main street, 
and that pipe had been down a long while. Iam confident that the Cedar 
Rapids fractures were the result of simple pulling apart. 

Mr. Starr—Of course, fractures may occur from that cause; but I have 
never yet had any such trouble. I have recently put down pipe at a depth 
of 3} feet. 

Mr. Hyde, Jr.—I would put pipe down out of way of frost, even if I had 
to bury it 10 feet. 

The President—This question has probably been asked by some superin- 
tendent who has charge of a works the main system of which was originally 
laid with cement joints. There are quite a number of such cases in the 
Western country. 

Mr. Somerville—I would suggest that expansion joints be put in—provided 
the old cement joints are sound and good. 

Mr. Starr—What distance apart would you place these joints ? 

Mr. Somerville—That would be a question of situation. 

Mr. Woodmansee—An expansion joint would take up the expansion of 
what length of main? How far apart should they be located? 

Mr. Somerville—I would say about one to each quarter of a mile. 

A Member—About four years ago we laid some pipe, and tried both lead 
and cement joints. Two years ago we put in pipes with all lead joints. The 
past winter frost penetrated very deep, and we had much trouble from main 
leakage; and it was particularly bad on the mains laid in all lead joints. 
The pipe has the groove spoken of by Mr. Starr; but notwithstanding all 
that the lead was pulled half an inch out of the bell. The pipe laid in 
cement joints was perfectly sound. Such is my experience. The pipe was 
laid beneath a covering of four feet, and the frosts of the past winter went to 
a depth of five feet. 

Mr. Odiorne—At Springfield, Ills., we have about 20 miles of main—12 of 
it being in cement and the balance in lead. All the old pipe was originally 
laid in lead ; but for the last 15 years the practice has been to use cement. 
We find that more breakages occur on the lines laid in lead than on those 
laid in cement. 

A member—Are they laid at about the same depth ? 

Mr. Odiorne—We try to place the pipe out of the way of frost, or ata 
depth of about three feet. That is our rule. 

Mr. McMillin—To me it seems possible to prevent the breaking of pipes 
laid in cement, provided they are laid where frost will not reach them. Pipes 
are usually put down in the warm season, and are often laid in the trenches 
when the temperature is at 70° to 90°, and covered over with earth. By 
midnight they are already beginning to leak, because of pulling out or short- 
ening up. I do not see that the expansion joint suggested by Mr. Somer- 
ville would answer, unless there was one between every cross pipe. If you 
had cross pipes every 300 feet, and the expansion joints were a fourth of a 
mile away, the case would not be met. The cross pipes would prevent car- 
rying off the expansion to the expansion joint. On ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles of main, if one will stop to think of the difference between the temper- 
atures he will find that several feet of main must find a place somewhere ; 
and as the cement joints will not give the pipe must go. The argument 
used that the joints were pulled out seems to me to be a good one. 

Mr. Odiorne—Five years ago this summer we laid three miles of 6-inch 
mains, and reinforced our small mains extending out in all directions from 
the city. On that three miles of main we have not had a single breakage, 

Mr. McMillin—You were below frost ? 
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Mr. Odiorne—Yes, I think so. 








Mr. Starr—In placing pipes I put them in the trenches, but do not cover 
them up in the heat of the day. At nightfall I test them, and early next 
morning replace the soil. I try to have them cooled out before they are 
covered. 

Mr. L. K. Scofield —This matter of pipe laying is of interest tome. Ihad 
been out of the gas business for several years, but finally drifting back to it, 
I had occasion last year to put down a goodly length of mains, in sizes of 6 
and 8 inch. The pipe was carefully laid, and the packing of each joint was 
cautiously watched. When the work was finished my foreman ‘‘ guessed we 
had one section of pipe that would not leak.” After 1} months had passed 
we had a rather suspicious rise in our output, and the meters failed to record 
that our consumers were responsible for the increase. We quickly ascer- 
tained that our gas was passing out through almost every joint of the newly 
laid pipe. We had put in pipe that was heavily coated with oil and pitch ; 
this coating had dissolved, and the joints leaked like sieves. 

The President—What quantity of lead did you use in proportion to the 
packing ? 

Mr. Scofield—I cannot tell that ; but we were not at all chary of it. 

A Member—Did the coating extend to the bell and spigot ? 

Mr. Scofield—Yes. 

Mr. Hyde, Sr.—We had some experience of that kind, and at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the American Association I presented a paper on that very 
subject, in which I called the attention of the fraternity to what I regarded 
as very important information. This is a matter which every gas man ought 
to know of. Never put down a piece of pipe that has a speck of tar in the 
spigot end. 

Mr. Scofield—It was through reading Mr. Hyde’s paper that my superin- 
tendent concluded our difficulty arose from a similar circumstance, I would 
like to ask Mr. Hyde if this pipe can be releaded and made tight ? 

Mr. Hyde, Sr.—I do not know as to that. 

The President—I would like to ask Mr. Hyde upon what he places his de- 
pendence for the making of a tight joint—the packing or the lead ? 

Mr. Hyde, Sr.—We drive the packing up tight, and afterward drive the 
lead home. I suppose that a joint can be made almost tight with packing 
alone ; but I would not care to trust it. 

Mr. Spencer—I have no suggestion to make to Mr. Scofield in regard to 
repairs ; but as a future practice I would suggest that he try cement. 

Mr. Baxter—About two years ago I put some cement joints in a 4-inch 
pipe. It was late in the fall, and, frost and snow coming early that season, 
we finished up the balance of the main in lead joints. Next spring we had 
considerable leakage. In our examination we found that the majority of the 
lead joints were leaking ; on the other hand the cement joints were perfectly 
tight. I use the Rosendale cement. 

Mr. Somerville—How did you make the cement joints ? 

Mr. Baxter—I drove in packing, filled in with cement flush to the bell, 
tested the joints, and then put a slight packing around the outside of the 
bell. I have done that for thirteen or fourteen years. 

Mr. Spencer—In reply to the argument between our President and Mr. 
Hyde, I think the soundness of a joint, whether of cement or lead, depends 
pretty much upon the style of packing pursued. I know of one strange instance 
that happened on a line of small pipe in our town. We were overhauling 
pipe that had been in the ground some six or seven years, and found in one 
case that a slight escape of gas followed the insertion of the probe. In dig- 
ging we uncovered a joint that was bare of either lead or cement. There 
was nothing in it but ordinary packing yarn ; and the leak was so slight that 
a match would not cause it to burn. It would flash a trifle. 

Mr. H. T. Gerould—At Mendota, Ills., we put in some of that tarred pipe, 
using cement joints, and our leakage was excessive. 

Mr. Hyde—The joints were made of cement? 

Mr. Gerould—Yes, sir. 

The President-—Are your pipes out of the reach of the frosts of winter ? 

Mr. Gerould—No ; frost with us goes down from 5 to 7 feet, and the pipe 
is laid at a depth of 34 feet. 

A Member—How do you make your joints ? 

Mr. Gerould—We make them of cement, and use jute packing. 

A Member—What proportion of sand do you use in the cement ? 

Mr. Gerould—None ; we use pure cement. We put in a good jute pack- 
ing, solidly driven up, then add a second packing, and afterward put on the 
bell. 

Mr. Spencer—At Burlington, Iowa, we favor the cement joint, and I fol- 
low the plan pursued by Mr. Gerould. 

At this point the Association, on motion of Mr. E. McMillin, adjourned to 


reconvene at 10 a.m. of the following day—Thursday, May 12. 
[To be continued.) 





Durine the six months ended June 30, the Labor Bureau at Castle Garden 
found employment for no less than 8,615 persons, 
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[OrFicran Report.—Concluded from page 8. ] 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the Central New York Gas Engineers 
Association. 
te 
Heup at Syracuse, N. Y., TuHurspay, May 21, 1885. 


In response to the Chairman’s invitation, Mr. A. C. Wood gave the follow- 

ing interesting particulars regarding the 
New Puant oF THE Syracuse Gas Liacut Company. 

Gentlemen of the Association;—The new erections, as you have seen, 
have made an extensive addition to our plant as it formerly existed, and it 
may interest you to hear something regarding the Getails of the new con- 
struction, particularly as these embrace some novel features, and which, I 
think, without any appearance of self-laudation, I may claim will not be 
found in many other gas works of this country. 

Although we do not claim any extraordinary results from the novel con- 
struction of buildings, or disposition of apparatus; yet from our experience 
with these special appliances, as previously shown in our old works during 
the past four or five years, we were satisfied to duplicate them in the new, 
and without material change, except in the direction of increasing their ca- 
pacity. The practical benefits we have derived from their use have been a 
freedom from ‘‘ stopped stand-pipes,” almost an entire absence of stoppage of 
connecting pipes from naphthaline deposit—and the results obtained from 
the distillation of the coal in quantity and quality of gas made, and amount 
of enricher used, will compare most favorably with results obtained in other 
gas works, In view of this we were content to ‘‘ let well enough alone,” and 
duplicate our old apparatus. The wisdom of this course is apparent from 
our experience in their workings for the past five and a half months. These 
have been most satisfactory. 

Retort House and Appliances.—In the erection of the new plant we de- 
sired to introduce all modern appliances that were of utility ; and being sat- 
isfied with our own scrubbing and washing apparatus, we turned our 
attention to an investigation of the different regenerative furnaces in use, and 
this investigation resulted in our adoption of the “‘Stedman-Stanley fur- 
nace” system. In the construction of a retort house of the desired capacity, 
adapted to its use, and to carry out our plans for the handling of hot coke 
from the retorts, we erected a building 63 ft. by 72 ft. 6 in. inside the walls, 
and 32 ft. in height from ground to wall plate, with firing floor 10 ft. above 
the ground line. The house to contain two stacks of seven benches of six 
retorts each—the benches being 7 ft. 6in. by 9 ft. 4in., and the retorts 
14 in. by 26 in. by 9 ft. inside. The building is covered with a steel-trussed 
roof and Bangor slate, with the usual ventilation at the apex, and is provided 
with iron stairs to second story. The building of these benches in single 
stacks, instead of in double ranges with the retorts back to back, is out of 
the usual order of things. My reason for this is that in small works (or even 
up to the contemplated future capacity of this plant—say 1,500,000 cubic 
feet per day) we can handle the single stacks to better advantage. With the 
minimum summer make all the gas can be made in, say, seven benches ; 
with a double range you would usually work the benches through and 
through, thus leaving a portion of the range idle, and wearing it out un- 
equally. With the single stacks we can run from end to end until the re- 
torts are used up, when the bench can be let down, a new setting put in, the 
stand, bridge, dip pipes, and hydraulic main cleaned out ; the result being 
that after every new setting of retorts is made you start up the bench the 
same as if it were entirely new. Of course, in large works a double range 
can be treated in this way. The mouthpieces are of the same size as the re- 
torts, thus facilitating drawing the charges. The stand, bridge, and dip 
pipes are all 7 in. diameter. The hydraulic main is of wrought iron, pro- 
vided with a pocket or chamber on the rear side for facilitating the removal 
of any tar or pitch that may accumulate. This removal can be effected 
without any stoppage to the making of gas. The main is supported on ad- 
justable chains resting on brackets thrown out from the front buckstaves, 
thus enabling the main to be adjusted and kept level. A row of iron framed 
window sashes are placed in the walls of the building directly in rear of and 
over each stack of benches, giving all the light and ventilation required for 
the performance of any work necessary to be done on top of the stack. 

Each stand-pipe is furnished with a water supply—the water being 
siphoned into the pipe as has before been described.to you, and which we 
find of great efficacy in relieving us from stopped stand-pipes. 

Working the Stedman-Stanley Furnaces.—The operation of working 
these benches is as follows: All the coke required for the fires is drawn, 
from the two lower retorts in each bench, directly into the furnaces. As the 
coke in the other retorts is drawn out it falls through an opening in floor 
into a car placed below to receive it. The coal is elevated to the charging 
floor by means of a hydraulic lift of simp!e construction, and one-half of the 
retorts in each bench are charged every two hours. The fires are cleaned 
from the lower floor »nce every four hours, or previous to each alternate 

charge. The grate baits are shaken up and the ashes thoroughly shaken out ; 








but little, if any, coke is shaken out with the ashes. Once in four to 
six weeks the fires are clinkered, when the grate bars are drawn and the fur- 
nace cleaned out. We find but little hard clinker, most of it being so soft, 
or rather that it falls to pieces from slight blows of the clinkering bar; and 
but little, if indeed any, clinker adheres to the sides of the furnace. That 
which does adhere is easily detached. After five and one-half months’ use 
the furnaces seem to be in as good condition as when originally started. 

We can easily make from 56,000 to 60,000 feet of gas per day in these 
benches, in accordance with the demands made upon us for gas, condition of 
the retorts, etc.; and this result is accomplished with a fuel consumption of 
25 per cent. of the coke made. 

As to the construction and operation of these furnaces I will refer you to 
the several statements regarding them made by Mr. Stedman at the meetings 
of the New England Gas Engineers, aiid the American Gas Light Associa- 
tion, which you will find in the published proceedings of those bodies, as also 
in the columns of the American Gas Licut JouRNat, 

The Coke Conveyor—This apparatus is constructed as follows: An H 
iron beam is fastened to the under side of the upper floor beams in front of 
the benches, and parallel with them, extending the whole length of the re- 
tort house, and into the yard a sufficient distance to accommodate the stor- 
age of the coke. In the yard the heam is supported on iron columns and 
cross beams properly braced. The wheels of a carriage run on the lower 
flange of the H beam, and from the carriage is suspended the car, which is 
of a capacity to receive the coke from six retorts. The coke, on being drawn 
from the retorts, falls directly into the car, and when loaded is run out into 
the yard, there dumped and quenched. One man attends to the fires inside, 
and one to the coke in the yard; those two men also operate the coke con- 
veyor. 

Separator and Friction Scrubber.—The gas is taken off at both ends of 
the hydraulic main and conveyed through a 16-inch wrought iron pipe to the 
separator and friction scrubber, which are placed in a suitable annex to the 
retort house. 

The separator is a wrought iron tank, 4 ft. by 4 ft. by 6 ft., and receives all the 
contents of the hydraulic main. It is so constructed as to separate the 
heavy tar (which passes off to the tar tank in the yard) from the lighter hy- 
drocarbon oils, ammoniacal liquors, etc., which, together with the gas, flow 
into and through the friction scrubber. 

You are, of course, familiar with the construction of this friction scrubber. 
It is of the same style as that formerly used in our old works for several 
years, and which we have found to be very effective. To its use we attrib- 
ute our almost entire exemption from naphthaline troubles. From the ab- 
sorption by the gas of the hydrocarbon vapors in the oils, condensed during 
its long passage through the scrubber, we find that it adds largely to the il- 
luminating power of the gas. Before putting this scrubber into our old 
works we used 10 to 12 per cent. of cannel coal to bring our gas up to 20 
candles. Since using the scrubber we maintain the same candle power with 
the use of but 2} to 6 per cent. of cannel. The connections to the new 
scrubbers are 16 in., and the gas way through them is of the same capacity ; 
as a consequence we get no back pressure from them. The gasis discharged 
from the scrubber into a 20-in. main, where it joins the gas made in the old 
retort house, and thence it passes (under ground) to the exhauster building. 
There being no back pressure from the scrubber the exhauster is practically 
at the end of hydraulic main. 

Connections.—A 20-in. main extends right through the works, taking off 
from it 16-in. connections for exhauster, multitubular condenser, tower 
scrubber, station meter, etc., leaving 16-in. blanks on the branches for the 
purpose of duplicating these several pieces of apparatus whenever the de- 
mand for gas may require such action. 

Exhauster.—The exhauster is a Mackenzie rotary, driven by a vertical 
engine built in this city for the purpose, and is most complete in all its parts. 

Condensers and Scrubbers.—The multitubular condenser is of the usual 
type, with one of Isbell’s automatic water valves attached. The tower 
scrubbers are of our own construction, and are quite effective. 

They consist of four towers of cast iron boxes, each tower being made up 
of 17 boxes, which are 2 ft. deep by 2} ft. by 5 ft. in size. The boxes being 
flanged and put together with bolts, makes the total height of each tower 
34 ft. For the internal arrangement there are aseries of wooden trays, 
placed one over the other, leaving a space of 8 inches between them. The 
trays being 4 ft. 4 in. long, or 8m. shorter than the inside of the box, and 
placed in the towers so that the short end of the trays are alternately at op- 
posite ends of the box. The gas entering at the bottom of the first tower, 
flows along through the space below the bottom of the lower tray until it 
arrives at end of that tray, where it ascends into passage between the lower 
and next tray above—flowing along that space in opposite direction, and 
thus continues alternately flowing to the right and left between the trays, 
and passing up at alternate ends to next space above until the gas arrives at 
the top of the tower, from which it is conducted through a pipe to the bot- 
tom of the second tower. The gas here ascends in the same manner, and so 
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passes through the remaining towers. Ammoniacal liquor and fresh water is 
introduced at top of tower, and the trays are so constructed as to hold a half 
inch depth of liquor or water, which overflows at the short end of tray, drip- 
ping from the upper tray to the next one below, and so continuing to the 
bottom of tower, from which it flows through connecting pipes to the liquor 
tank. The gas, as it passes over the liquor held in the trays, and through 
the drippage at the ends, gives up its ammonia, leaving it quite free from 
that ingredient, and yielding a strong liquor. In three of the four towers 
we wash with the liquors that have condensed from the balance of the works, 
together with that from the fourth tower, into which fresh water has been 
introduced. By using one-half gallon of water to each thousand feet of 
gas made we get a 12 to 15 ounce liquor, and a gas showing scarce a trace of 
ammonia. Tanks for water and liquor are provided in the attic over the 
tower scrubbers, both for them and the multitubular condenser. For the 
latter the water is pumped from one of the holder tanks into the tank in at- 
tic, from thence into the condenser in desired quantities. The water being 
pumped from the holder tank 18 inches below the surface, is of evenly cold 
temperature at all times. From the condenser it flows back to, and is dis- 
charged on, the surface of the water in holder tank—thus a constant current 
of warm water running into tank assists largely in keeping the seal water 
free from ice. From the tower scrubbers the gas is conveyed to our old puri- 
fying house, which we still have in use, and from thence sent on to the sta- 
tion meters and holders. 

Station Meters, etc.—Two station meters are provided, one (of 1,000,000 
cubic feet daily capacity) purchased last year, the other (of 500,000 cubic 
feet daily capacity) has been in use for a few years. These are placed side 
by side, with their fronts in engine room, while their bodies and connections 
are in the next or condensing room. The meters were so placed that the en_ 
gineer could at all times ‘‘ have an eye” to the gauges without leaving the 
room. In the engine room we also propose to erect an annunciator, which 
will be joined with every connection to the different apparatus throughout 
the works, thus instantly locating a stoppage and attracting the engineers 
attention to same. 

The boiler house is provided with two horizontal flue boilers, either of 
sufficient capacity to drive the exhauster at the maximum make of gas ; 
to furnish all necessary steam for heat, and pumping liquor, water, etc., 
about the works. 

The shop is provided with a steam engine for the forges, drilis, lathes, ete. 
This engine can also be used as an auxiliary for driving the exhauster in case 
of need—a line of shafting being run to exhauster room for that purpose. 
The shop is also provided with all tools and machines for effecting necessary 
repairs required about the plant. 

There are storerooms for supplies and materials. 
over the exhauster room, is a private office for the superintendent; also 


also 


In the second story, 


draughting, experimental, and photometer rooms. Tbe cellar under exhauster 
and condensers is 11 ft. in the clear, thus securing head room under connect- 
Wall lights are so placed that all parts 
of the works can be inspected in the night time. 

Conclusion.—We have erected this plant with an estimated capacity to 
manufacture and supply 750,000 cubic feet of gas daily ; and bave arranged 
the buildings and connections so as to double that amount. This can be ac- 
complished by duplicating the present new retort house and appurtenances, 
together with duplication of exhauster, condenser, tower scrubbers, station 
meters (as arranged for in the present buildings), and a new purifying house 
and purifiers. This will enable us to make at least 1,500,000 cubic feet 
daily. When we shall require to meet that send-out of gas our apparatus 
will be so arranged that we will not be obliged to run our summer make of 
gas through an apparatus of double the required capacity. So far as I am 
concerned there are no patents on these appliances nor their arrangement; 
and if any one of you should be desirous of adopting either the whole or any 
part thereof you are welcome so todo. We certainly have obtained most 
satisfactory results from their use. 


ing pipes, also light and ventilation. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Harbison—You state that it requires about 25 per cent. of the coke 
made for fuel supply to the furnaces, Does not Mr. Stedman claim to run 
his with, say, 22} percent. of the coke made? And can you not obtain 
equally as good results ? 

Mr. Wood—Yes ; without doubt, under the same conditions that Mr. Sted- 
man operates his benches in the handling of coke, etc. The surplus coke, as it 
is drawn from our retorts, falls some 8 or ten feet into the car below, and asa 
result of that fall it is somewhat broken up. Perhaps you noticed that the 
coke pile in the yard contained no large pieces, as is the case when it is 
drawn from the retorts in the ordinary way. It is of more uniform size, and 
is in better merchantable condition. Being of smaller size, it will not meas- 
ure quite as many bushels as that which Mr. Stedman claims for his surplus, 
Again, there is more or less breeze left on the ground where the coke is 
dumped from the car. This breeze we use under our boilers, and in my 
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statement was not taken into account. The 75 per cent. of surplus coke is 
that in merchantable shape for sale and use. I presume this will account 
for the difference of, say, 24 per cent. that you have spoken of. 

Mr. Harbison—I have no doubt this accounts for the difference. 

The President—Is there any other member of the Association who desires 
to ask Mr. Wood any questions ? 

Mr. Hequembourg—I think, with the inspection of the works and listen- 
ing to the paper read by Mr. Wood, that we have an understanding of the 
matter ; and I move a vote of thanks be tendered him. (Carried. ) 

The question-box was then opened, and a profitable hour was occupied in 
a discussion of its contents. When the last query had been answered, on 
motion, a hearty vote of thanks was given Mr. Wood for his hospitality and 
kindly attention to the wants of the Society and its guests, 

On motion, the Association adjourned subject to the call of Chairman and 
Secretary. 

DINNER AND ADIEUS, 

After adjourment of business session the party proceeded to the Globe 
Hotel, where an elegant dinner awaited them. The substantia)s demolished, 
Mr. Wood, acting as toastmaster, spurred on the flow of wit and merriment ; 
and his efforts were ably seconded by the members and their guests. When 
the festivities terminated and the hour for parting had arrived, all concurred 
in the view that the Sixth Aunual Meeting of the Central New York Gas 
Engineers Association had been about the most successful one in its history ; 
and this fact has nerved its members to continue on in the good work, so 
that the records of 1886 will even eclipse those of its predecessors, 





Cooper’s Coal-Liming Process. 
on 
By G. 8. P. 

This process has now been in continuous operation at the Tunbridge Wells 
(England) gas works for a period of nineteen months. The make of gas at 
this plant is about 120,000,000 cubic feet per annum. Practically all the 
work of purification hus been done through a single purifier. At the end of 
thirteen months the purifier was opened and emptied, one-half of the oxide 
being at once returned to the trays (the object being to allow greater space 
for its expansion), and the other half was placed in store for future use. The 
quantity or weight of oxide originally placed in purifier box was 30 tons, 
and that weight, as noted above, was reduced to 15 tons. The cost of puri- 
fication material is placed at $15 for a period of nineteen months. The 
nuisance formerly caused by the opening of purifier boxes is now wholly 
avoided, and the atmosphere in the vicinity of the works is not affected in 
the slightest degree. Recent experience, it is claimed, has shown that with 
coal cuntaining about twice the usual quantity of sulphur the sulphur com- 
pounds will be increased proportionally, and the simple remedy of increasing 
the percentage of lime used in the charges to retorts has been found effectual 
in reducing the impurity to about 12 grains per hundred cubic feet. The 
production of ammonia bas been increased by over 30 per cent., which in- 
crease nearly compensates for the reduced market value of that product. 
The calorific value of the coke is greater than that produced from unlimed 
coal ; and this fact has increased the demand for it as a fuel, while it has 
also reduced the fuel weight required in the carbonization of the charges. 
As neither preparation nor outlay of any sort is needed for the introduction 
of this process, immediate relief could be obtained in small works, or where 
the purifying boxes are not equal to present requirements, without the ex- 
pense of further addition to the plant. 





The Late M. Servier. 
—_ 

The Journal of Gas Lighting for June 9th contains the following state- 
ment containing the life and work of that justly celebrated French engineer 
and editor— M. Edouard Servier : 

Our remlers will remember that in the Journal for the 26th ult. we briefly 
announced the death of M. Edouard Servier, Editor of the Journal des 
Usines a Gaz, which sad event took place on the 16th ult, as the result of a 
long and painful disease. We have just received the following particulars in 
regard to the lite and work of the deceased (from the pen of his colleagues, 
MM. Jordan and Mounier), which appear in the current number of the 
above-named journal. These two gentlemen were intimate friends of M. 
Servier for a period of thirty years, having been fellow-students with him at 
the Ecole Centrale, while later in life they found themselves working in the 
same direction—all three being engaged in the gas industry. In 1877, when 
several members of the Société Technique decided to start the Journal 
(which commences its ninth year of existence with marks of mourning), 
MM. Jourdan and Monnier accepted with M. Servier the mission of forming 
the administration of the modest Society by whom it is published ; his part 
of the work being, however, necessarily the more important, since he was 
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charged with the editing and general management of the paper. His col- 
laborateurs remark that it is not for them, nor is the present the time, to 
refer to his success in the career of technical journalism in which he had 
embarked. The readers of our contemporary have, they say, been able 
themselves to appreciate the value of the productions from his pen—at once 
learned and brilliant; but the duty devolves upon them to express the grati- 
tude of those by whom the Journal has been issued for the distinguished 
and disinterested services rendered to it by their late friend. The desire to 
be useful to his colleagues in the industry in which he was engaged was the 
single motive by which he was actuated, as the satisfaction of having been of 
service to them was the only remuneration which he desired for his work. 
The Journal was not for him, any more than for its founders and proprie- 
tors, an undertaking which was intended to be a source of pecuniary gain. 
Until the last moment M. Servier fulfitled his editorial functions ; and in the 
number for the 5th ult. appeared the last article written by him—viz., that 
on the gigantic tower project of M. Bourdais, which showed that his intelli- 
gence was still quick and his animation unaffected. 

On Monday, the 18th ult., a large assemblage of relatives, friends, and 
colleagues followed Edouard Servier to his last resting place. The Paris 
Gas Company were represented by MM. Camus and Godot, Director and 
Sub-Director of the Company, M. Arson, Engineer-in-Chief, and many of 
their evgineers and officials, A large number of directors and managers of 
provincial and foreign gas companies were also present. The Committee of 
the Société Technique, and many gentlemen connected with the manufac- 
ture of gas and of the appliances used therein, joined in the long cortege, 
which proceeded first to the Temple de !’Oratoire, where M. le Pasteur 
Viguié (who presided at the religious ceremony) recalled in touching lan- 
guage the principal traits of the character and career of him around whose 
remains they were assembled. At the cemetery of the Pére-Lachaise, where 
the interment took place, M. Eugene Breittmayer, President of the Société 
Technique, delivered the following address : 

“Tt is in the name of the Societe Technique de ]’Industrie du Gas en 
France, of which Edouard Servier was one of the founders and also one of 
the Presidents, that I am about to address a few parting words to the friend 
whom we have just accompanied to his last resting place. Servier was a 
child of Paris. After having passed through a course of severe study he en- 
tered, at the age of 20, the Ecole Centrale, which has given to France so 
many distinguished engineers and eminent men, There he was a prominent 
pupil, and left the school in 1855 with a first diploma of ‘engeneur chemiste.’ 
He subsequently entered into the service of the Paris Gas Company, where 
during twelve years, under the supervision of that eminent engineer M. de 
Gayffier, and under the immediate orders of M. Arson, he studied and ac- 
quired a knowledge of all the details of the important industry of gas sup- 
ply, not only in regard to the construction, but the management of gas 
works. Notwithstanding his occupations he found time to translate and 
write a commentary upon the great work of the English engineer Clegg, and 
of the still more important one of the German savant Dr. Schilling—two 
works of the highest value, which were absolutely wanting in France, and 
which every engineer and manager of gas works should have constantly upon 
his table. When Servier left the Paris Gas Company he started, on his own 
account, as consulting engineer, and was entrusted with the construction and 
management of several works. Afterward, in 1869, he undertook the direc- 
tion of the Metz Gas Works, and this position he held for seven years. He 
was at Metz during the siege, and took service in the artillery as a volunteer, 
employing himself energetically, in company with other engineers, in the 
manufacture of projectiles, in the hope of making a long defence. Return- 
ing to Paris after the war, he resumed his professional duties as consulting 
engineer, and became the adviser of several gas companies and financial es- 
tablishments in regard to the conduct of their works. In 1874, having 
recognized, with a certain number of colleagues in the gas industry, the 
utility as well as the necessity of studies made in common, he became one of 
the founders of the Societe Technique, of which he was President in 1878, 
In the previous year he undertook, in association with a few friends, the 
publication of the Journal des Usines a Gaz, which was intended to be the 
organ of the Societe Technique. In 1878 he was a very active member of 
the juries of the exhibition held in Paris in that year, and later he was ap- 
pointed on those of the exhibitions of Rouen and Amsterdam. An indefatig- 
able worker, Edouard Servier had reached an important and honored 
position in the gas industry when a terrible malady struck him in the vigor 
of life and in the full posession of his talents, 

“But, besides the engineer, there was the man—loyal and benevolent— 
whom we all knew. I still see him with his cheerful countenance, his intel- 
ligent eye, and his bright smile, as he gave one a cordial shake of the hand. 
He was quick to discern the weak sides of men and things, and always ex- 
pressed his views in telling and humorous language (for he had a great fund 
of humor—in fact, enough and to spare) ; but he was never malicious, and I 
never heard him speak ill of anyone. It will be a consolation—at least it 


will alleviate the grief of his family and those belonging to him to know 
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what unanimous regrets and what an excellent souvenir he leaves behind 
him.” 

MM. Jordan and Monnier conclude their brief notice of the late M. Servier 
by remarking that they will not add anything to M. Breittmayer’s words, as 
they intend to publish, in an early number of the Journal, an obituary 
notice of the life and labors of their deceased friend. 





Cambria Iron Company’s “ Crinoline’’ Chimneys. 
— = 
The American Society of Civil Engineers has been discussing, to some ex- 
tent, the design and construction of chimneys. Mr. Geo. Webb, of the 
Cambria Iron Company, of Johnston, Pa., gave the following particulars in 
regard to the ‘‘crinoline” chimneys of that company : 


The chimneys are connected to the boiler house by underground brick 
conduits, and are intended as ‘‘uptakes” for the unused gases, The sur- 
plus gases are used for generating steam, and but little is left after passing 
under the boilers. Sometimes the fires under the boilers must be reinforced 
with raw coal, in which case the chimneys convey somesmoke. The ground 
is bad, and hence there is a deep foundation of masonry below the surface. 
From the entrance of the conduit to about 8 feet above the surface the base 
of the chimney is hexagonal, of hammered stone, surmounted by a cut stone 
coping. Six 3-inch anchor bolts are built into this base, and provided with 
suitable nuts to hold down a base plate 4 inches thick, and with an upward 
projecting rim 6 inches high around a circle 12 feet in diameter. From this 
base-plate it is 140 feet to the top of chimney. At the top is a molded cast 
iron plate similar to the base-plate, with the rim projecting downward, 10 
feet 2 inches in diameter. The batter, therefore, is 22 inches in 140 feet. Be- 
tween these two plates the ‘‘crinoline” is constructed. It consists of 16 
vertical lines of ordinary wrought iron railroad rails, 4-inch base, with the 
base outward, surrounded by 45 hoops. The rails may be in sections of any 
length which will allow of the splice being riveted to a hoop, care being 
taken to avoid having more than one rail splice on the same hoop. Well- 
selected old iron rails with good bases, or sound sections of No. 2 or No. 3 
rails, are as good as any. 

The hoops are of wrought iron rolled from iron 3-inch thick. Each hoop 
is in two pieces, bent cold to a true segment in a wedge-adjusting bending 
machine, which allows any desired delicacy of touch. The piece lies on edge 
while being bent, the ‘“‘former” being more readily tried in that way. If 
bent hot the curve cannot be maintained while cooling. The two halves of 
each hoop are spliced on the inside with flat plates, secured with four rivets 
and one bolt in each end of each section, care being taken that at least three 
hoops shall intervene solid before another hoop splice is made between the 
same verticals. There are 45 hoops, the bottom one being near the base- 
plate projection, and therefore about 12 feet in diameter. The distance in 
the clear from this hoop to the next one above is 22 inches. The clear dis- 
tance between each pair of hoops gradually increases from the bottom to the 
top, the distance in the clear between the top hoop and the next below be- 
ing 54 inches. Each hoop is riveted to each rail with two rivets—one in the 
upper flat space of the hoop, and the other on the other flange of the rail in 
the lower flat space of the hoop. 

The iron skeleton thus made is so stable that no scaffolding is used in con- 
struction. Two boards across a lower ring will hold a portable forge. A 
rail section is hauled up, put in place, adjusted and riveted ; then others in 
the same way. The center opening of the chimney is 8 feet, which is pre- 
served throughout. The bricks fill from this center opening to the inner 
side of the hoops, special bricks being molded to fit aronnd the rail heads, 
and thus save time and waste of cutting. To save cutting bricks the masons 
carried the inside parallel with the outer batter, and when the inside got to 
8 feet in the clear they set back on the inside to an even brick, and then fol- 
lowed the outer batter until the inner diameter reached 8 feet again, and so 
on. There are about 1,000 bricks average to 1 foot in height of stack. Five 
bricklayers and nine laborers lined the first chimney built in 21 days ; the 
next in 18} days. They used no scaffolding but two scantlings anda few 
boards on the inside at convenient intervals, thus leaving a well-hole open 
the entire height. These were removed from the top downward after com- 
pletion, A light iron ladder is riveted to, say, every 3d hoop the entire 
height. The convenience of this for construction, examination and repairs, 
if needed is obvious, 

The strength of this chimney is in the ‘‘crinoline.” The bricks are mere- 
ly for inclosure of the gases. Their mass is so small and their walls so thin 
that they are never hot. The “‘crinoline” of the first chimney was built the 
entire height before the brickwork was begun. Some heavy storms occurred 
while it stood thus, and it never wavered. 





Winuiamsport, (Pa.) Caprraists have invested $100,000 in the estab- 
lishment of a central incandescent lighting station on the Edison system. 
They started in with the Edison meter, but abandoned it after a short trial, 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. | Was referred to the committee of the whole. The house of delegates met on 
siete: | night of 19th, and passed the Monahan resolution, thus completely reversing 

Srreer Lice ar Derrorr, Micu.—The Detroit Gas Light Company, | their action of the previous week. The vote this time was 15 ayes to 12 
in response to invitation extended by city authorities for proposals for main- | 20¢*- This was a terrible defeat for the water gas people, and they made no 
tenance of street lighting, as also illumination of public buildings, for a pe- | “fort to conceal their chagrin.” Now, as is usual with these odoriferous op- 
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riod of one year, offered to supply gas to city gas lamps in the number of | erators, they were not slow in making insinuation to the effect that corrupt 
2,000, and neshichaie and light 1°782 naphtha lanterns, at a gross total cost of | motives induced this change of front (or vote) on the part of the delegates, 


$40,000 for the twelvemonth. The company also offered to supply gas in 
public buildings, markets, etc., at the figure of $1.50 per thousand. The 
Brush Electric Light Company agreed to supply light from 90 towers (359 
lights), 23 single arcs, and light public buildings and markets with gas (so 
our information goes) at a total annual cost of $89,300. It seems surprising, 
to say the least of it, that an electric lighting company should agree to fur- 
nish gas after all we have heard about the superiority of electricity, ete. It 
would not be such a wonderful thing, after all, if it did turn out that De- 
troit finally decided upon ‘‘ doing away with the towers.” The difference in 
the cost of electricity over gas is certainly very great, and the Wolverines 
know by this time, from their practical experience of the past year, that are 
street lighting is at once a ‘‘delusion and snare.” 


Prrsonau.—Mr. W. E. Seip, formerly in charge as superintendent of the 
Eau Claire (Wis.) Gas Light Company’s plant, has removed to Bloomington, 
Tlls., where he will have direction over gas affairs. About the first move 
made by Mr. Seip at Bloomington was to start up the old coal gas system, in 
order that the water gas works might be made the subject of extensive re- 
pairs, which they sadly needed. When Mr. Gridley was alive things went 
on smoothly at Bloomington; but Mr. Gridley was a firm believer in the 
sterling value of a good article of coal gas. We hope Mr. Seip will succeed 
in ‘taking the tangle” out of the Bloomington situation. He is a clever 
and “plucky” member of the fraternity, and we wish him all prosperity in 
his new field of labor. 


‘‘Ty Servep Him Rieur.’—A correspondent writes as follows: ‘‘ Mr. 
Editor :—In Journat for July 2d a portion of Mr. E. J. King’s remarks, 
when discussing the subject matter of Mr. G. A. Hyde’s paper ‘ On the Pres- 
sure of Gas in Street Mains,’ is very interesting, and particularly so where 
he speaks of the meat being ‘ maggoty ;’ but I note that he speaks of it as a 
mystery. Now, Iam nota ‘ scientific cuss,’ yet it strikes me that what he 
deems so fraught with mystery may be quite easily explained. The meat 
was ‘blown ’—at least I should so infer from the balance of his remarks : 
there evidently was a ‘mitey’ wind. The genius who perpetrated the above 
has since succumbed to a visitation of Providence—, e., an attack of water 
gas. Yours,ete., CO.” 

Natura Gas at OLEAN, N. Y.—The Keystone Gas Company, of Olean, N. 
Y., which is a purveyor of natural gas, charges $4 per month for the gas 
supplied to an ordinary cooking stove ; heating stoves, when kept in connec- 
tion during the entire year, are charged for at the rate of $1.60 per month 
each during the heated term. Consumers, should they so elect, may receive 
their supply of gas for heating and illumination at the rate of 50 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. 


Cryrne ALoup IN Brrrerness oF Sprrit.—The water gas gentry at St. 
Louis, Mo., are in a pretty mean state of mind over the action taken by the 
members of the city councils toward the last of June. The St. Louis Re- 
publican, of date of June 20th, in reporting the matter, said: ‘‘The recent 
history of the gas question can be briefly told. A few days after both houses 
of the newly-elected Assembly were chosen they were convened in special 
session by Mayor Francis, and a bill was then introduced in the house of 
delegates authorizing the water gas company tosupply the city with illumi- 
nating gas after 1890. This bill passed through the usual course, was read, 
referred, and favorably reported upon by the committee who had charge of 
its consideration. Itcame up for final reading and passage last Friday night, 
and the greatest interest was felt in the fate of the measure. Prior to its de- 
bate, however, Mr. Monahan introduced a resolution, as a kind of substi- 
tute, providing for the appointment of « joint committee to consider the sub- 
ject of the manufacture and sale of gas, and authorizing the committee to 
sit during the summer. It was understood that this measure was satisfac- 
tory to the managers of the old St. Louis Gas Company. The debate was 
stormy, and the deliberations were marked by the usual criminations and re- 
criminations. The course of every delegate was eagerly watched, and when 
the vote was finally reached a careful tally was kept by the representatives 
of the gas companies interested. Mr. Monahan’s resolution was defeated by 
a tie vote—13 to 13. The water gas men were highly elated with this vic- 
tory, and in the glow of their triumph the water gas bill was taken up and 
passed. In the meanwhile the coal gas people were not idle, and on the fol- 
lowing Thursday (June 18) Mr. Monahan’s resolution was introduced in the 
Council and easily passed, and the water gas bill, reported from the house, 





tis to be expected that they would reason in this manner, knowing full 
well themselves that ‘‘ potent arguments” are often advanced by those 
anxious to secure opposition charters, In regard to Mr. Keenan, represent- 
ative from the 4th St. Louis ward, and who changed his vote on the Mona- 
han resolution, it may be said that he voted originally under a misconcep- 
tion of the matter; and when the thing was explained to him he (Keenan) 
determined to accede to the wishes of his constituents. The Laclede Gas 
Light Company’s works are situated in the Fourth ward, and one of the em- 
ployes of that company was originally selected as delegate for the district, 
but resigned in favor of Keenan. Now, be it known that the Laclede Com- 
pany is not a supporter of the St. Louis water gas prowlers, and also be it 
known that the men employed by that company are in no way desirous of 
being deprived of their living, consequently it required but little argument 
to convince delegate Keenan of the error of his way, provided he had the am- 
bition or desire to succeed himself as the representative from that district. 
Certainly, the first thought that occurs to the minds of the water gas opera- 
tors, when they experience a check in council boards to the passage of their 
schemes, is to cry fraud. They know the sort of ‘‘arguments ” that are often 
employed ; iudeed, they do. 


Guap to Know Ir.—As an evidence that all departments of trade are not 
at a standstill, Messrs. Connelly & Co. (Limited), of Pittsburgh, Pa., furnish 
the following convincing testimony in the nature of shipments made by 
them during the two weeks ended July 3d: 

One 20-inch governor to Consolidated Gas Light Company, of Baltimore, 
Md. ; one of same dimension to Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas Light Company ; one 
10-inch governor to Capital City Gas Light Company, of Des Moines, Iowa ; 
one 8-inch governor to Keokuk (Ia.) Gas Light Company; 6-inch governors 
to the Shelbyville, Columbus and Greenville (Ind.) Gas Light Companies ; 
and instruments of same size to Pekin and Danville (Ills.) Gas Light Com- 
panies. One exhauster went to Greenville, Pa., and two carloads of iron 
sponge were shipped to Boston, Mass. Later orders include the following : 
A 20-inch governor to the Cincinnati (Ohio) Gas Light and Coke Company ; 
a 6-inch exhauster to the South Bethlehem (Pa.) Gas Company; and one 
carload of sponge to the Charlestown (Mass.) works. Beyond a doubt the 
gas men of the United States mean to do some business this coming winter ; 
and Connelly « Company have our congratulations, 


Mr. Monnett Responps.—In response to our invitation contained in last 
number of the Journat, Mr. O. B. Monnett, of the Bucyrus (Ohio) Gas 
Works, writes that the “‘ dip” is made from a leaching of the waste lime of 
gas purification, The leach is carried on as long as the resultant liquor pos- 
sesses a certain strength. To 40 gallons of the liquor a certain proportion of 
blue vitriol is added. The inventor concludes with the statement that no 
better preparation for the curing of foot-rot, scab, removing lice from the 
bodies of all classes of live stock, healing sores on horses, etc., is at present 
on the market. Mr. Monnett claims that there is a large profit on its man- 
ufacture and sale, and adds that any gas company doing business in stock 
raising districts would find it advantageous to investigate the merits of the 
“dip.” Mr. Monnett will sell the right to manufacture it over any section 
of the country. 


Certain Rumors Takrnc TANGIBLE SHape.—For some time back Dame 
Rumor has been busy in the promulgation of mysterious hints as to a deal 
that was about to take place between the shareholders of the South Boston 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company and that sweet-scented philanthropist, Mr. Ad- 
dicks, of the Bay State Gas Company. While it was pretty well understood 
that ‘‘something was going on,” no tangible evidence was presented until 
some few days ago, when the following appeared in a Boston newspaper. 
We give it for what it is worth, and are inclined to believe that the state- 
ment contains much of truth : 

‘The rivalry between the different gas interests of this city promises to 
take on a new phase by the transfer of the control of the South Boston Gas 
Light Company from the conservative stockholders who have held it to some 
parties in Philadelphia, Pa., who are said to be backed by the Standard Oil 
Company. This is the outcome of several attempted negotiations, and is 
thought by gas men to have some bearing on the contest in this city. Sev- 
eral weeks ago a meeting of the directors of the South Boston Company was 
held, and a motion was passed autborizing the Treasurer (Mr. R. J. Monks) 
to sell the stock represented, at the price of $110 per share, to Mr. Addicks, 
of the Bay State Company, provided that Mr. Addicks would agree to take, 
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at this price, all the stock that might be brought to him within sixty days. 
Mr. Addicks at the time would offer no higher figure than par, and, further, 
was only desirous of purchasing a mere controlling interest in the company 
without taking all the stock that might be tendered him. Accordingly the 
trade fell through, The stock of the South Boston Company some time ago 
was held at as high a valuation as 140; but the electric lighting competition 
caused something of a decline, and the efforts of rival organizations to obtain 
a footing in the city accelerated this shrinkage until the price had dropped 
to 120, and in some cases even par was reached, although the less timid 
shareholders held thei: stock as worth a higher rate. Acting under the vote 
of the directors authorizing him to sell at 110, Mr. Monks went about among 
the stockholders and easily obtained power of attorney to sell a majority of 
the stock at 110, with a condition that the new purchasers should take all 
that might be offered in 60 days, and that the July dividend should accrue 
to the old holders, A former stockholder recently said that Mr. Monks 
had probably secured eight-tenths of the stock for transfer to the new pur- 
chasers. By the reported terms of the bargain the purchasers were to pay 
for the stock on July 10th, provided Mr. Monks had secured control by 
July 6th, The whole number of shares in company is 4,400, or a total par 
value of $440,000. The purchaser is understood to represent a syndicate 
that already owns gas works in several cities of the country ; and, as said be- 
fore, this syndicate is reported to be connected with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Itis further reported that this movement isinstigated by some of the par- 
ties iuterested in the Consumers Company. Itis asserted that Mr. Monks will 
retain his position as Treasurer under the new management. The South 
Boston Gas Light Company has, by its charter, the right to lay pipes 
throughout the city, and the same right belongs by charter to the Boston 
Gas Light Company. The consent of the new State Gas Commission would 
have to be obtained before the streets could be dug up; but should that 
congent be given it might result in a very spirited contest between the rival 
companies, It has becn, by courtesy and agreement, that the several coal 
gas companies in the city have heretofore respected each other’s territory, 
and now that one of them is in hostile hands, there will very likely be an 
effort made by one to invade the territory of the other, with natural retalia- 
It is intimated that Mr. 
Addicks would have been willing to increase his bid had he known that a 
strong competitor was in tbe field. It is now stated, however, that the bar- 
gain has been practically consummated.” We cannot quite understand on 
what ground Mr, Monks justifies his action, unless the stock of the South 
Boston Company was no longer worth $110 per share to the people who had 
controlled it for such a length of time—and who had made so much money 
out of it, too. If it were not worth that price to the insiders, how could it 
possibly have such value to outsiders. We also suppose that the stockholders, 
who parted with their shares so readily on the representations made to them by 


tory action on the part of the threatened company. 


Mr. Monks, will not receive any solace in the shape of lucrative positions or 
berths under the new management. ‘Truly, if the report given above be 
correct, it looks like a cowardly sell-out on the pa t of the South Boston 
Company, and the old Boston Gas Light Company has received a rather 
mean stab from those whom it had every moral reason to suppose were 
staunch friends, 


Wovtp ir not BE Mave Hor ror Tuem?—Some of the wiseacres have 
been busying themselves by asserting that Eastern capital was about to 
knock at the doors of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Councils in the attempt to estab- 
lish an opposition gas plaut within the precincts of the ‘big city of the 

3uckeye State.”’ Rumor had it that the aforesaid capital was willing to go 

on with bona fide opposition measures, or would be willing to make some- 
thing out of the Cincinnati Gas Light and Coke Company by selling out. 
If General Hickenlooper and Lieutenant Ross could not make it hot for that 
Eastern capital—yea, verily ; even though it were in the middle of an Ohio 
winter—we are out of our reckoning. The managers of the “Imp.” com- 
panies ‘‘ know a thing or two” about the General. 

UNDERGROUND WIRES IN Brooxktyn, N. Y.—The three Commissioners who 
have been appointed to take charge of placing underground the telegraph 
and other electrical conductors in Brooklyn, within the time specified by law, 
met on the evening of July 9th and organized for duty. The Commisioners 
are, beyond a doubt, excellent men, and Brooklyn is to be congratulated 
thereupon, The personnel of the Commission is as follows: George W. 
Plympton, Prof. Rossiter W. Raymond, and John Reynolds. At the meet- 
ing spoken of Mr. Plympton was chosen President, and Mr. Reynolds 
named as Secretary. A resolution was passed to the effect that each com- 
pany should furnish to the Commission, on or before August 12th, a descrip- 
tion of the plant in which it proposed to place its electrical conductors under- 
ground, together with a full statement of the nature, location and extent of 
its conduit system. If a company failed to supply this statement within the 
prescribed time limit, reasons for such failure must be filed. The same res- 
olution provided that no new wires or poles could hereafter be erected with- 
out permission of the Board acting in conjunction with the Department of 








City Works, Mr. Reynolds suggested that the Board should make as full 
an inquiry, as the limited time would admit of, into the subject before it; 
and he also secured the adoption of a resolution inviting all persons or cor- 
porations interested in the adoption of a general underground electrical sys- 
tem to present their views in writing, or otherwise, as speedily as possible. 
We have great hope that the Brooklyn Commission will attend to its duties 
with promptitude and fairness. Its members are honest-minded and capa- 
ble gentlemen, 


Now For THE New York Crry Commissioners.—If we may congratulate 
Brooklyn over the composition of her electrical commission, we certainly can 
condole with the sister city of New York in regard to the ‘‘eminent” worth 
and “professional” capacity of the old political hacks appointed to take 
charge of similar matters in the Metropolis. Here they are, with their oc- 
cupations: Theodore Moss, theatrical manager ; Jacob Hess, butcher; and 
Charles E. Loew, steamboat excursion manager. Of course all of the three 
were appointed because they each possessed an enormous fund of electrical 
acumen, and were entirely conversant with the features of the work they 
were appointed to order and supervise. Jacob Hess, butcher, is to receive 
$5,000 per annum (his associates receive the same salary), and he knows— 
well, he will know how to draw the monthly stipend, and ‘‘spend a portion 
of it on the boys.” 





Streets UniIGHTED.—It was expected that the new electric lights would 
be put in operation in the Eastern District of Brooklyn (at any rate those ou 
First street and Broadway) on the evening of July 7, and the authorities in- 
structed the Williamsburgh Gas Light Company not to light the gas lamps 
on those thoroughfares on that date. The gas lamps were unlighted, but 
the ares failed to shine ; and the two streets were left to gloomy darkness, 
The Western District ares (or at least a cer‘ain number cf them) were lighted 
for the first time on the evening of Wednesday, July 8. They were the 
1,200-candle power article, paid for at the rate of $182.50 per annum each ; 
and without the slightest exaggeration two 5-feet gas burners would have 
Beyond a doubt the Brooklyn speci- 
men of are street illumination is the weakest one that was ever presented Jin 
this or any other country. It must be seen in order that its true wretched- 
ness may be appreciated. 


given a much superior illumination. 


A Mystertovs Murper.—Mr. Geo. S. Dunbar, a native of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and Superintendent of the Pittsfield Gas Company since date of 1869, 
has been made the victim of a most atrocious and mysterious murder, 
crime was perpetrated on the night of July 4, the dead body of the Superin- 
t-ndent being found in the street at only a short distance from the gas 
The left eye was bruised, and a pistol ball had penetrated the skull 
A five-chambered 32-calibre revolver was found 


The 


works. 
at the base of the brain. 
near the corpse, and one of the chambers contained an unexploded cartridge, 
while a second chamber held the cap of the cartridge that had done its fatal 
work, At about 9:30 p.m. of July 4 Mr. Dunbar explained toe his wife he 
would pay a short visit to the works, in order that he might assure himself 
as to the condition of affairs there, and it was while returning from this visit 
tat he met his death at the hands of some vile assassin. The object of the 
murderer was robbery, as deceased usually collected the accounts due the 
c mpany, and the July quarterly collection had been pretty well advanced. 
Up to present advices (July 11) no clue to the author of the crime has been 
discovered. The selectmen of the town have offered a reward for the detec- 
tion of the assassin; the gas company and widow of deceased having supple- 
mented that action. Mr. Dunbar was 48 years of age, and possessed a great 
turn for mechanizs. He was well known among the Eastern fraternity, and 
had amassed a competence. We would ask the officials of the Pittsfield 
Company to forward us the developments as they appear in the future his- 
tory of this mysterious case. 

MEASURING THE CANDLE Power oF A Licut.—The Electrician says that 
‘* the candle power of a light may be approximately calculated by comparing 
the shadow cast by a rod in the light of a standard candle with the shadow 
cast with the light to be tested. By moving the latter toward or away from 
the rod a point will be reached at which the shadow cast by both lights will 
be of the same intensity. The intensities of the two lights are directly pro- 
portional to the squares of their distances from the shadows—i. e., suppose 
the light to be tested is three times the distance of the candle, its illuminat- 
ing power is nine times as great.”” Perhaps. 

New Apparatus.—The Chicago (Ills.) Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
managers have ordered two ‘* Standard” washer-scrubbers, each to be of 
0n3 million cubic feet capacity. The machines are to be constructed at once, 
and when completed will be installed in the extension_m de to that section 
of the plant known as the ‘‘ North Side Station.” 





Annvuat Meetinc.—The 34th meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held at Ann Arbor, Mich., beginning August 
21st and terminating September Ist. 
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The Market for Gas Securities. 


The city share market has been quite listless 
and weak. We quote Consolidated (July 14) at 
94 bid, offered at 95. The Equitable ‘ peggers” 
stick to fheir figures. Fulton Municipal (Brook- 
lyn) has declared a quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent.; Nassau (Brooklyn) pays a 2 per cent. quar- 
terly. St. Louis (Mo.) Gas Company managers 
divided up $90 per share. 








Gas Stocks. 


SS — 


Quotations by Geo. W. Close, 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 


16 Watt Sr., New Yor Crry. 
Juxy 16. 


{= All communications will receive particular attention. 


t=" The following quotations are based on the par value of 
$100 per share. 4% 


Broker and 


Bid Asked 
94 95 
60 70 
47 57 
136 140 
107 110 
113 
132 
107 


Par. 
100 
50 


100 


Capital. 
$35,430,000 
440,000 
220,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
170,000 
658,000 
3,500,000 
1,500,000 
750,000 
125,000 
108,000 


Consolidated 
Central 


Equitable 
ae 

Harlem, Bonds 

Metropolitan, Bonds.... 

Mutual 

“Bonds 
Municipal, Bonds....... 
Northern 


Gas Co’s of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn 
Citizens 


2,000,000 25 
1,200,000 20 
‘s  S8. F. Bonds.... 320,000 
Fulton Municipal 3,000,000 
oS ae 300,000 
Peoples 1,000,000 
290,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 100 
1,000,000 25 
700,000 1000 
1,000,000 50 


100 


10 


Williamsburgh .......... ° 





lll 
64 


= ... 1,000,000 
Richmond Co., 8. L..... 300,000 
os 40,000 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y... 
a Bonds... 
Citizens, Newark 
Bonds. 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills... 
Peoples G. L. & C. Co., 
Chicago, Ills ......... 
Cincinnati G. & C. Co.. 
Coasolidated, Balt....... 
“ Bonds.... 
Central, S. F., Cal 
Capital, Sacramento, Cal. 
Hartford. Conn 
Jersey City 
Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky 
Montreal, Canada....... 
New Hi 
CGakland, Cal 
Peoples, Jersey City... 
Bonds.. 


50 


750,000 
200,000 
918,000 
124,000 
5,000, 0000 


100 
1000 
50 


— 


25 


80 
95 


““ se 


6,000,000 
3,600,000 


25 
20 
100 


50 
100 


750,000 
750,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 


“ec “ec 


Paterson, N. J 
Rochester, N. Y 
Washington, B.C 
Wilmington, Del 
Yonkers 
St. Louis, Missouri 
San Francisco Gas Co. 
San Francisco, Cal.... 
Havana (Cuba) Gas Co. 
i | een ; 


2,000,000 


600,000 


3,000,000 
550,000 


114 
75 


85 
100 
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GAS ENGINEERS, 


Jos. R. Thomas, New York City 
Wm. Henry White, New York City 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


James R. Floyd, New York City 

T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I 
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R. D. Wood & Co., Phila., Pa 
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Wilbraham Bros., Philadelphia, Pa 


GAS COALS. 


Penn Gas Coal Co., Phila., Pa 
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Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore Md 

Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md.. . 

Chesapeake ani Ohio R.R. Coal Agency, N. Y. City.... 
Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa 


GAS ENRICHERS,. 
W. H. Doan, Cleveland, Ohio 
VALVES. 


Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. ¥ 
John McLean, New York City 


GAS LAMPS. 


Siemens Regenerative Gas Lamp Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
G. Shepard Page, New York City 


GAS KILNS AND OVENS. 
Thompson Gas Kiln and Oven Co., New York City 
PURIFIER SCREENS, 
John Catot, Lawrence, Mass avaeees 
STREET LAMPS, 


J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City 
Bartlett Street Lamp Mf’g Co., New York City 


HURNERS. 
G. Gefrorer, Phila., Pa 
PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Connelly & Co., New York City 
STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE, 
H. E. Parson, New York City 
PIPE COVERINGS, 

Chalmers-Spence Company, N. Y. City 

GAS FIXTURES. 
Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City 

STEAM ENGINES. 

Westinghouse Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

STEAM PUMPS. 
A. 8. Cameron Steam Pump Works, N Y. City 
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Lane & Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio......... Bisbecces 45 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC. 
A. & F. Brown, New York City 
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Situation Wanted. 


A practical man of long experience desires a position 


In a Gas Company’s Meter Shop. 


Can do jobbing and indexing. 
Best of references. Address 
€26-1t “R. O. C.,”’ 508 Hudson Street, N. Y. City. 


SITUATION WANTED 


As Meter Repairer. 


A practical meter maker of 17 years’ experience, for some time 

foreman of one of the largest meter factories in Europe, desires 

a situation as meter repairer in a gas works. Can furnish first- 

class testimonials. Address 
626-1t 


Situation Wanted. 


A good, faithful man, having an experience of 28 years in the 
practical operation of gas works, is desirous of obtaining a situ- 
ation as Superintendent of a small plant. Can attend to all de- 
tails of manufacture, street work, meter repairs, etc. Can 
furnish sufficient reference as to ability. Address 

N. MALMQUIST, 56 Hudson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No objection to the country, 





“R. R.,” care this Journal. 
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WANTED, TO PURCHASE OR LEASE, 
A Sas Works. 


State terms and particulars in full. Address 
625-2t GAS WORKS, care this Journal. 








SITUATION WANTED 


As Manager or Assistant 


ina gas works. Twenty-nine years’ experience ; entire manage- 
ment last thirteen years; references on application. Address 
625-2t P. 0. Box 181, Brockton, Mass. 








GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 


Used by most of the Gas Companies of the United. States with. 


perfect satisfaction. Manufactured by 
Cc. L. GHROULD, 
Manchester, N. H. 


N. B.—As Manchester is a shipping point, all freight can be 
shipped as cheaply as from Boston or New York. 


FOR SAIL.E. 


Second-Hand Gas Apparatus. 


One Condenser, 4% ft. diameter by 13 ft. in length over 
all, containing 150 two and one-half inch tubes, 8 ft. long 
with 12-in. connections and bye-pass. 

Twe Smith & Sayre (l2-inch) Steam-Jet Ex- 
hausters, with 3 Self-acting Bye-Passes. 

Four Purifying Boxes, 10 ft. by 14 ft. by 3 ft., with 
12-inch connections and center seal. 

All in good order, and will be sold cheap. Address 

PETER P. MILLER, Manager Citizens Gas Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











Second-Hand Gas Apparatus, 


The Louisville (Ky.) Gas Light Company wishes to dispose of 
the following : 


15 Sixteen-Inch Chapman Valves, 
6 Twelve-Inch Chapman Valves, 
2 Twelve-Inch Center Seals & Connections. 


2 Smith & Sayre Gas Steam Governors, 


All in good order, and will be sold at low figures. Address in- 
A. H. BARRET, 
Engineer's Office, Louisville (Ky.) Gas Company. 


JOS, R. THOMAS, GE. 


May be Consulted on all Mat- 
ters Relating to Gas Works 
and Gas Manufacture. 


ADDRESS THIS OFFICE. 


quiries to 











WM. FARMER, ENGINEER, 
32 Park Place, Room 36, New York. 


THE CHEMIST’S ASSISTANT; OR, KINDERGAR- 
TEN SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. 


m by which the elements and their valences are repre- 
— sented by illustrations and solid bodies. 


Box AND PAMPHLET Comriars, Escsened 


‘Tron Sponge, 


CAS EXHAUSTERS, 


AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNORS, 
CONNELLY & CO., Limited, 


No. 407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CIry, 





Pipe Coverings. 





Ww. H. DOAN, | MITCHELL, VANCE & 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NAPHTHA and GASDLINES Chandeliers 


ALSU MANUFACTURER OF 


REFINER OF 


and every description of 


A Special Grade of Naphtha for | GAS FIXTURES. 
Gas Companies 


FOR ENRICHING COAL CAS. 
Correspondence solicited. 
No. 43 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. | 


HODGES UNIVERSAL ANGLE UNION, ‘Pat'd 


A new and important Pipe Fitting for | 
Steam, Water, or Gas. Combining a 
variable angle or elbow and a union. 
Saves pipe, saves time, decreases fric- 
tion and radiation, gives a union joint 
at every angle, and can be set at 
any angle at which it is desired 
to run the pipe. 


HODGE’S SWIVEL FLANGE, 


A common sense article, designed to save time and money. 


| r= manufacturers of Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clocks, 

| warranted best time-keepers. Mantel Ornaments, etc. 

| 

Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 

| special Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches, Public 
Halls, Lodges, etc. 


It will “Pay the Piper,” 


Lf he aims to pipe well for 
STEAM, WATER, GAS, 
ACIDS, OILS, AMMO- 
La NIA, &c., to examine this 
UNION, which requires 
no packing, but is always 
ready for instant use. When 
you next order Fittings of any Dealer, ask for a 
sample American Union to come with them, and 
Al st will teil you the whole story, or we will, if you 
write us for particulars. eae 


PANCOAST & MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















OFFICERS, 





co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


ROLLSTONE MACHINE CoO., 


142 Water St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


GA 


READ AND REFI ECT. | 




















yi Shafting, Pulleys, 
Z HANGERS. 


Brown’s Patent Friction Clutch. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Discount Sheet to 


= "A. & F. BROWN, 


No. 43 Park Place, New York City. 

























Fireproof, Non-Conducting Coverings for 


STEAM PIPES, BOILERS, 
And all Hot Surfaces. 


Made in sections three feet long. Easy to apply; light and cheap. 
Asbestos Materials, Fibre, Braided Packirg, and Cement. These goods are used at Continental Works, Br’klyn. 


CHALMERS-SPENCE COMPARY, 419 & 421 EIGHTH sT., N.Y. 


[CHURCH'S REVERSIBLE SCREEN FOR GAS PURIFIERS 


Very Durable 


Easily Repaired. 


OvalSlats, with 
Malleable Iron 
Cross Bars. 








Apply to 


JOHN CABOT, 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Send for circular and list of companies who now have the 





PATENTED JULY 9, 1878, 


References in all parts of the country. 
Screen in use. 
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THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 


Highest Award ‘American Institute, New York, {883. Silver Medal American Institute, N. Y., 1884. 
Cold Medal Awarded Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition, London, 1882. 
Highest Award for Motive Power British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 

















Reliable. 





Economical. 


No Engineer. 





No Boiler. 





No Explosion 





Steady. 






No Gearing 
Wheels. 






No Coal. 


No Danger. 










Simple. 










No Parts 
requiring 
frequent 
renewal. 






No Ashes. 










Compact. 


REQUIRING ONLY A MATCH TO START IT--CIVINCGC ITS FULL POWER IMMEDIATELY. 


We would inform the public that during the last few months we have improved Tne Crerk Gas EnGive 
to such an extent that we can now offer an engine vastly superior to our former pattern. These improve- 
ments have enabled us to sell our engine at a GREATLY REDUCED FiGURE, partly on account of the 
decreased weight (our engine weighing about half that of others giving the same Brake H. P). The con- 
sumption of gas has been decreased to a considerable extent, and the Brake H. P. has been increased some 
25 to 30 per cent. All parts of the old design that were considered defective have been remodeled and new 
designs added. We now have an engine second to none as rezards power, consumption, and ease of working. 
With our new engine all trouble in starting has been removed, the noise reduced to a minimum, and the 
regularity of motion is now all that can be desired. We guarantee all we claim for it, and the material and 
workmanship being of the best, enables us to guarantee the engine for twelve months. 



















SOLE MAHRERS, 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE CoO,, 


WM. W. GOODWIN, President. E. STEIN, Secretary. S. LEWIS JONES, Asst. Secretary. L. P. GARRET, Supt. 
Main Office, 1012-1018 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
142 Chambers St., N. Y. 4 We:t Fourteenth St., N. Y. 76 Dearborn St., Chicago 





General Agents, 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO. : 


Of Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago. 
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{ C. BARCALOW, PRESsT. 


BARTLETT 
Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


J. V. BARCALOW, SEc. & TREAS. 


Bartlett’s Patent 





Boardman Hydraulic ~ 


Patented October 7, 1884. 


For description, see AM. GAS LIGHT JOURNAL of Feb. 2, 1884. | , 


For terms, apply to 


A. E. BOARDMAN, Macon, Ca. 








Ginastentaiaiey Gas Kiln. 
BAKERS’ & CONFECTIONERS’ OVENS (PAT.) 


Thompson Gas Kiln & Oven Co. 


So Carmine St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular by mail. 





With Iron or Wood 
Platform. 








DIRECT 
HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR 


Largely used 
by Leading Cas 
Co.s for Coal 
and Coke Lifts. 





Adapted for use with 
city service, or special 
pumping and accumu- 
lator system. For prices 
address the 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 








Cincinnati, O. 
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Are adapted tor use of Streets, Parks, | | 


Depots, Ferries, & Private Grounds, 


WITH POSTS OR BRACKETS. 


Jacob G. Miner, 


No. 823 Eagle Ave., New York N. Y. 





GLOBE LAMPS. 


Streets, Parks, Railroad Stations, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. 























Office and Salesroom.,, 


No. 35 Howard Street, N. Y. City. 


Gas Companies and others intending to erect lamps and posts 
will do well to communicate with us. 




















¥F, M. ROOTS, D. T. ROOTS. 


GAS VALVE. 


IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER, 


WITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, Etc., FURNISHED TO ORDER, 








P.H. & F. M. ROOTS, ?etentees & Manuiacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND, 


8.8. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
COOKE & CO., Selling Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


“¢ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 3 














aL. §. Cameron Steam Pump, 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
Upward of 30,000 in Use. 


BEST GAS WORKS PUMP 


Ever Introduced, 


Adapted to Every Possible Duty. 


- 48 Coneran team PumpWorks 


Foot East 23d St., N. Y. 
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J. H. GAUTIER & co.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX ‘STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 


Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GREGORY. 


T. B. GAUTIER. 
C. E. GAUTIER. 








BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


antnenate ef Clay HRetorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS.& PARTITION STS. 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, 


AND 


ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. 


Blast Furnace and Cupola Linings, every description of Fire 
Clay Material, Fire Clay Flue Linings, Chimney Tops 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER. 
CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


| OFFICE FooT oF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 
| 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





Gas Retorts, 








JAMES GARDNER, IR. 
Works, 
LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


Fire —_. 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


WILLIAM GARDNER & SON, 


Successor too GARDNEF BRODER. 


- WILLIAM GARDNER. 
Office, COAL EXCHANGE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373. 


Goods for Gas Works. 


C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New a States. 








OFFICE, 4i8 t to » 422 East 23d St., om York. 


ESTABEISHED 1856. 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, “NEW JERSEY. 





HBHNRY MAURER, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort ‘Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 





STANDARD GAS RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, 


J. ANDERSON, Pres. & Mane’r. 


OF IRONTON, OHIO. 


C. PETERS, Secretary. 


Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay Goods of Every Description. 


Plans of Livescy-Somerville, McI/henny, and other Furnaces, and Competent Workmen Supplied. 








CHICAGO | 
Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
Clark, Forty-Fifth, and La Salle Streets, 


CHICACO, ILL. 
GEORGE C. HICKS, PREs. 


STANDARD 


Clay Retorts and Settings. 


BLOCKS & TILES 


of every Shape and Size to Order. 


PAUL P. AUSTIN, Sec. & TREAS. 


OAKHILL 


GAS RETORT dt FIRE BRICK pe Topr & FIRE BRICK CO. 


COMPANY. 


PARKER, RUSSELL & CO. 


City Office, 711 Pine Street, 





Standard Fire Bricks. 





CINCINNATI 


Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co., 


(ESTABLISHED 1872.) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of Gas Uetorts, Hetort Set- 
amgs, Xire Bric, Tiles, Etc. 


| sT. I0O0U0Is, Mo. 


} Our immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 
the manufacture of 


MATERIALS FOR CAS COMPANIES. 


| We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
| torts are made to stand changes of temperature, the strongest 
heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. 


Ou customers are in almost every State of the Union, to all of 


whom, we refer. 








THOS. SMITH, Prest. AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 


BALTIMORE 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Connection with the City by Telephone. 


Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Ked and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
mney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2 to 30 inches), Baker Oven Tiles 
12x12x2 and 160x10x2 


WALDO BROS., 8&8 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS 
Sole Agents for New England States 
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THE AMERICAN METER CO., 








MANUFACTORIES, 


512 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second Street, Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 








AGENCIES, 
No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street, San Francisco Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW DESICN STOVES MADE IN CAST IRON, WITH EITHER OPEN OR CLOSED TOPS. 


In presenting our “Economy” Gas Cooking Stoves and Ranges for the Season of 1885, we have the 





pleasure to inform our patrons that the increasing demand for these Stoves has encouraged us to make 
entirely new patterns, of Hiauty Ornamentat Desiens, for the popular sizes. We have also embraced the 
opportunity to increase the size of these Stoves, giving greater Top Piate anp Oven capacity. 

Full Lists and Catalogues are in preparation, and large stocks of Stoves will be kept at our Manufactories 


and Agencies for prompt shipment. 


AMERICAN METER CO. 


jepamericatt: Gas Fight Sourwnl.’ 


July 16, 1885. 











=. a” NEAL, 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


“340A 
jesouoy 


Flange-Pipes 
Aapuno4 


CAST IRON PIPES 


~ JAS. P. MICHELLON, Sec. 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 














JAMES 8. MOORE, Pres. __ 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treas. 


castro Gat Wala ips ory rin a ul 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, hes snl 

















ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY ww MACHINE co, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Br a. aa, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


OE eee 


MATTHEW ADDY, President. 


ate and neroe lron and = Company, 


uy eNaeeey KY. 





436-1 





W. L. DAVIS, Selling Agent. GEO. P. WILSHIRE, Sec. & Treas. 


Lamp Posts 
AND 
BENCH CASTINGS ; 
A Specialty. Large & Heavy Castings for General Work. wen Gsne Waren Co’ 
Manufacture Pipe,tmm 4 tu 48 inches, All_work guaranteed first quality. 





SPECIAL CASTINGS 


Mellert Foundry and Machine Co. 


ZTuimited. Established 1848, 
MANUFACTURERS OF i 


Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc, 

Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Rolling — Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc 


GENERAL OFFICE, - - - READING, PA. 





cast IRON 


Gas ald Waler Pipes 


From 2 to 48 Inches in Diameter. 


FOX & DRUMMOND, 
160 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





|LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO, 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Av. 
TROY, N. ¥. 


tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard- 
48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 
nd for Circulars. 


wash and Fire Hydrants. 


Send for Circulars. 
Vaives.—Double and Single Gate, } in. to 


pareaiie 3 Main Dip Regulators, also 





ga. J - McLean 


Man’facturer of 
GAS 
VALVES. 


298 Monroe Street, N. Y. 


WELSH “ABERNANT® 
Silica Dinas Fire Brick & Cemeit 


Unrivaled for Endurance Under Intense 
Heat. Percentage of Silica, 95.64, 


hiso SCOTCH “ BLOCHAIRN’” FIRE BRICK 
A. T. CHUR, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, 








Mills Building, Room 14, Fifth Story, New York. 
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Siemens’s Regenerative Gas ‘Burners, 
E"or Lighting and Ventilating. 














General Agents: 


SIEMENS CAS ILLUMINATING CO., 





THE CHEAPEST, PUREST, AND MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL GAS LIGHTS. 


Superior to the Electric Light in Economy, Beauty, & Steadiness. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR LIGHTING HALLS, FACTORIES, OPEN SPACES, ETC. 


Numerous Tests made by various Gas Com- 
panies in the United States show an Efficiency 
of Ten Candle Power per Cubic Foot of Gas. 


SIEMENS LICHTINCG CO., 347 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
MEYER, MARSHALL & CO., 528 California St., San Francisco. 
DENNEHY,WOLF & O'BRIEN, 85 & 87 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
WILCOX & McCEARY, - No. |! Bissel Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. T. RAMSDELL & CO., - 20 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Room 6, No. 157 Broadway, New York City. 
W.D. COLT, - = = = {420 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
JOHN KIEFER, - - - 344 Lawrence, Street, Denver, Col. 





‘THE SIEMENS REGENERATIVE GAS LAMP COMPANY, 


SOLH MAKERS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
N. E. Cor. 2i1st. St. and Washington Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE “STANDARD” WASHER'SCRUBBER, 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 

















Total Capacity per 24 Hours of ‘** Standard” THE 
Washers Ordered During the Following CONTINUED POPULARITY 
Years. Of these Machines 
Payne sedsidsnaoeepeg dea ssaesos hos ene ees. Will be recognized from the following extracts from 
at......iwaruwe—e * letters from representatives of some of the com- 
SARs sidan ngnveeediasanens 42,967,500 - panies having them in use: 
erie sca baeks conusexate notes 36,462,500 “ 
-_ OR ere 39,800,000 Provipence Gas Company, 
BNR ois sa dcaccawesnapaceess 5,785,000 “ Provipence, R. I., Nov. 24, 1884. § 
Mi csnesckiuakirrnuracsiresas 26,177,500 a Gro. SHEPARD Page, Esq., New York: 

ON io.cs, ssacesacsuerors 235,937,500 cubic feet. Dear Sir—We are now using less than a gallon 
of water per thousand in the ‘‘Standard,” and the 
gas at the outlet will not color turmeric paper. 

Total Number and Capacity per 24 Hours of Yours. etc., 

“standard? Washers Erected and in A. B. SLATER, Treasurer. 
Course of Erection in the Several Countries 

aoe Cable ee PortuaAND Gas CoMPANY. 

yumber. per Day. a N 2 8 
Great Britain., .\d......0ece0sese 151 157,070,000 enim nia oo — 9, 1884. 5 
Western Hemisphere...........+.++ 38 39,337,500 KO. ¢ HEPERD 24GB, New ork: 
AMMAPUDID, «000000. .000s0ececeeseses 18 12,150,000 Dear Sir—Our Scrubber appears to run to our 
New Zealand. .........---++s+0s+0 : P peed entire satisfaction, and we are pleased to say that | 
SINENED aap 2 *>ho sn eeeresnacnes ym pred | it takes out all the ammonia from the gas. This | 
Belgium..........ecceeeereceeeee 8 420, “ - Aig | 
ED cones, Sesncdtesesspepene 16 8,200,000 is very satisfactory to us, as we were ruining our | 
NY chess con wadinsacernneas 4 4,160,000 | meters at a fearful rate heretofore. The amount| 
Denmark......-+++++ssseereeeerees - Ped | of water used is very inconsiderable as compared | 
a hahah Pa Wa 1 "350,000 with our old process, The machine runs very 
BAIR oc aces oes 0n8tosaveceveseves 1 400,000 smooth and still. Very respectfully, 
OS CARY ee a ee “2s 285,987,500 | H, C. LEONARD, Secretary. 


66‘ Standard Washers Ordered Recently. 


Cu. Ft. per Day 

Saas 5 (08 K0 86 Cente, aeecss ccen 200,000 
eo cata kn apne ncndasesnason 400,000 
I oid 5 n0b snc iese Gees Sxenqneees 1,250,000 
CHICAGO, two, 1,000,000 each................ 2,000,000 
re pre Per rrr ere 1,000,000 
CITIZENS GAS CO., BUFFALO..............+5 750,000 
Coke Works in Zabre, Ober-Schlesien.... .... 1,500,000 
Cokerei der Friedenshutte, Upper Silesia... *: £00,000 
Dumfries CorporAtiohh. 6. cece ccc cccese 250,000 
Dunedin Gas Co., New Zealand.............. 400,000 
I Bs oo ing kn go a eG cng ents 250,000 
King’s Lynn Gas Co... pecce cececesscecescece 300,000 
Leiden, Holland....... te eae donee eee 600,000 
TE aa ie - nts Was hace evees ceed Sse 400,000 
BI oon csr Bh cbs ecndeccccccvcads 2,000,000 
LOUMIVIEAR GAB OOs00ccccccccccvccess .... 1,500,000 
Pica chetedcusicecececssic dates 100,000 
PIRERBURGEM GAB COcsccccccccecscccs ccscs 1,500,000 
a Mite Bes 0.0:s ctv sign os Geese. as ert 500,000 
PORTLAND GAS CO., Oregon..........2.--005 562,500 
SAN FRANCISCO GAS CO....cssscccceeecceee 4,000,000 
cS ree ccccccececes: scveces ahaa 40,000 
Ry EI A OO iiciccse stisccicceccceces 2,000,000 
BG GO GG. oo 5 cc ccccsscccccccccccesccsecs 2,500,000 
WASHINGTON, D.C. GAS CO........--00 eee 2,000,000 
Whitchurch Gas Co......... ssssccocscos ove 175,000 

Gow ucatidvs, & So 6cédcnecicnnseena 29,677,500 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
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Cast Iron Pipe, Fire Hydrants, 
Eddy Vaives, Lamp Posts, Large 
Loam Castings, Flanged Pipe, 
Sugar House Work, Iron Roofs 
and Floors, Wrought & Cast Iron 
Tanks, Turbine Water Wheels 
and Pumps. 










Foundries and Works. - 











R. D. WOOD & Ca., 


400 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Cast Lun Ga \ Walel pe, Water Machinery & bas Apparat 


Casholders, Lime Trays, Center 
Valves, Purifiers, Bench Work, 
Exhausters, Condensers, Cov- 
ernors, Scrubbers, Cas Valves. 
Station Meters, Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings. 


Manufacturers of init Soles snd Sadhienry of Every Description. 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, & ALL MACHINERY CONNECTED THEREWITH 


Estimates and specifications furnished for erection of new works or the extension or alteration of old ones. 


- Millville, Florence, and Camden, N. J. 
























SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY, 


G. G. PORTER, Prest. 245 Broadway, N. Yy. CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec’y.¥ 


Machinery & Anparatas for Gas Works 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished for the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration otf Gas Works, or for the 
Construction of New Works. 


* Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. JIsbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, ete. Purifying 
Boxes and ‘‘Standard” Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors. 














ALSO STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 





Tanner Delaney Engine Go, MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 


Zuimited, 


Builders of Gas Works, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Gas A ) ) a fl atus, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





INCLUDING 


Condensers of various styles, Scrubbers, To Gas Companies. 


Holders, Purifiers, Castings for 
Retort Houses, Etc. We make to order CAP BURNEBS to burn any amount 


under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 
Plans, nee ae and Estimates Furnished. Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 
















And sll aywaratus necessary for the construction of improved new gas works and in fhe extension of | 


established works. Also manufacturers of 32 Pine St., New York City. 


MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, Or A Sear nin St Phi 


Successors to MERRICK & SONS. 


No. 430 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. WM. HENRY WHITE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Established in 1836, 


Consulting & Constructing 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, gas engineer & Contractor. 


BENCH CASTINGS, 
Washers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Purifiers, FOR NEW WORKS OR EXTENSIONS OF 


ESTIMATES, PLANS, AND SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED 


EXISTING WORKS. 


Gas Engines, and of all descriptions of Steam and Hydraulic Machinery, and of Boiler and Tank Work. 
Pit, “epgiifidations, und estimates furnished promptly on application. 


| Correspondence solicited. 
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KERR MURRAY MFG, CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single Lift and Telescopic 


GASHOLDERS. 


Built, 19ee4: 


PN Serer irre Capacity, 160,000 cubic feet. 
PRA, PA. .....0.2-0- ~ 250,000 oa 
- PF aaees ea veoudk 220,000 - 
Bellaire, Ollo.............6. = 50,000 e 
Youngstown, Ohio.......... ° 60,000 ” 
Canton, © Sin thkewe - 60.000 - 
Akron, aha 80,000 = 
Xenia, Dede kg aw e's . 10,000 - 
Adrian, Mich........... .... = 65,000 ra 
Ypsilanti, Mich............. = 25,000 S 
Sas esc ” 70,000 - 
South Bend, Ind............ 7 70,000 * 
Anderson. Or vce yasddexes ” 20,000 > 
Plainfield, Wi heduhh odes 10,000 ” 
Springfield, Illinois.......... “ 100,000 ° 
Evanston, aap abape - 50,000 ~ 
Freeport, “ ae “ 35,000 “ 
Elgin, ” aténg wid 60,000 ad 
Sheboygan Wis...... aenans “ 20,000 * 
Bay Wad GEA... ..0cscscvas ” 10,000 = 


Plans and estimates furnished for the erection of 
aew and the rebuilding of old works. Address 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co.,|- 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 





JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


631 to 543 West 20th St., N. Y. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 


WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
A1R CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 


SERS; SCRUBBERS 
wet and dry), and 


EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressare. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description. 


FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 
FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 





GAS GOVERNORS, 
one everything cennected with well reguiated Gas ‘Works at 
low price, and in complete order. 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 


N B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at vane low prices, 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 








CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plant for Lighting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 





H. RANSHAW, Prest. & Mangr. T. HU. Bircn, Asst. Mangr: R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 


STAcHY MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works. 
Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Wm. STAcey, Vice-Pres. 


Foundry: 
37 & 39 Mill Street. 


Wrought Iron Works: 
16, 18. 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street. 


Cincinnati, Onio. 


33, 35, 











\BARTLETT, HAYWARD & C0, 


SAL Tien 


Office, 24 Light. Works, Pratt & 


PURIFIERS. 
ch teeing: * 
*$4711098 
‘SUTSNACNOO 








CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDEFR®& OF GAS WORKS. 








12. DEILZT & FOWLER, |} 


Laurel Iron Works. 
Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. 


GASHOLDER 


Single or Telescopic, with Cast or Wrought Iron Guide Frames. 
EXolders Built Since 188soO: 


Mount Joy, Pa. West Point, N. Y. Galveston, Texas (2d.) Kalamazoo, Mich. (8d,) Newport, R. I. 
Rockaway B’ch, N.Y.(2) Fitchburgh, Mass. Marlboro, Mass. Glen Island, N. Y Portland, 0) 
Zanesville, O. (2d.) New London, Corn. Denver, Col. Warren, Ohio. Allegheny, Pa. (eid. ) 
Lancaster, O. Derby, Conn. Chicago, Ill. (West Side). Bath, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. (2d 
Blackwell’ sIslandN.Y. Bridgeport, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa. (S. Side). Lynn, Mass. N.Y.City (Central Ga.) 


bbe en oh —. (1st.) Allegheny, Pa. (1st.) 


St. Hyacinth, Can. 


Pawtucket, R. I 
Brookline, Mass. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Lynchburg, Va. (2d.) 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Dorcheste Saylesville, R. I. 
Wheeling, ‘West | Va. 


Norwalk, O. Sherbrooke, Can. Deseronto, Can. Rondout, N. Y. 
Lansing, _— Brattleboro, Vt. Burlington. N. J. (2d.) | Hoosic Falls, N. “Y. (2d.) Atlantic City, N. J. 
Flint, Mich Waltham, Mass (2d.) Bridgeton, N. J Bethlehem, Pa. Augusta, Ga. 
Galveston, ‘Texas (1st.) West Chester, Pa. Bay City, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. (1st.) Waltham, Mass. (2) 
Milton, Pa. Baltimore, Md. Erie, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. Hollidaysburg, Pa. Jackson, Mich. Montgomery, Ala 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS, GAS COALS. 


JAMES D. PERKINS. PHREINS R&S CX... F. SEAVERNS, 


General Sales Agents for 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 
OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 











Youghiogheny Gas Coal. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journal, Feb. 16, 1885.) 


P ce zon” PERKINS & CO,, 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange ®"472%,St22"7 


The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster, 


“BAKER SYSTEM,” 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
Best, Cheapest and Most Durable Exhauster known. 


SS WILBRAHAM BROS., 


Gas Exhauster Seton ty mois. 
No. 2320 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Chas. F. Dieterich’s Regenerator Furnace. 


CAN BE ADAPTED TO ANY BENCH WITHOUT DISTURBING THE ORDINARY SETTINGS. 


TU in. 
i lg tan | i) | 








These Furnaces have been in operation at the works of the People’s Gas Company, Baltimore, since June, 1878. 
A bench of sixes, with retorts 20 in. by 12 in. by 8 ft. 6 in. will burn off 1,350 pounds of coal in 3 hours. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the coke is sufficient to thoroughly burn off the charges. 
We refer by permission to the following Companies who are using these Furnaces: 
A. B. SLATER, Providence Gas Co. S. G. STINESS, Pawtucket Gas Co. JAS. H. ARMINGTON, Brooklyn Gas Lt. Co. 
State, city, and factory rights granted on reasonable terms. For full particulars apply to 


CHAS. F. DIETERICH, Engineer P. O. Box 512, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GAS COALS. 


GAS COALS, GAS COALS, 





Newburgh Orrel Coal Co,, 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell 
and Palatine Gas Coals. 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF FOUNDRY COKE. 
Mines Situated at 


Newburgh, Flemington & Fairmont, W.Va. 


25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


CHARLES MACKALL, 
MANAGER, 


CHAS. W. HAYS, Agent in New York, 
oom 92, WASHINGTON BUILDING, No. | Broadway. 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 


THE DESPAFD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 
Throughout the Country. 

ROUS EL& ."< ig y (BANGS & HORTON, 
71 Broadway, N. Y. ( 16 Kilby St., Boston. 
Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt. 
Company's Office, 15 German St., Baltimore, Md. 

Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name: Manhattan | 
Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., N. Y.: Jersey 
City, (N. J.) Gas Light Co.; Washington (D.C.) Gas Light Co.; 
Portland (Maine) Gas Light Co. Reference to them is requested 











AGEN1S, 





TH Ta WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMATIC, ENGINE 


|,500 Engines Now in Use, , 


Our capacity being now equal to 100 Engines per 
month, we shall hereafter keep in stock for immediate | 
shipment all sizes from 4 to 200 H.P. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND REFERENCE LIST. 











Westinghouse Machine Co., 
PITTSBURCH, PA. 


SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 17 Cortlandt 
Street, New York City. 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, and St. Paul. 
Fairbanks & Co., St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Denver. 
Parke & Lacy, San Francisco, and Portland, Or. 
Parke, Lacy & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, 
Montana. 
D. A. Tompkins & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Keating Implement & Machine Co., Dallas, Texas 
Imray & Co., Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 
Robert Middleton, Mobile, Ala. 
Hi. Dudley Coleman, 9 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 
BR. Rogers, 43_Rue Lafitte, Paris. 








THE 


PENN GAS COAL CGO, 


OFFER THEIR 


Coal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes, 





Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal -Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
Principal Office: 


2093 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Points of Shipment: 


‘Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
River; Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Superior Kanawha Gas-Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS, 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


\C. B. ORCUTT, Sales Agent. | OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, N Y. 


FRANCIS H. JACKSON, PRESIDENT. EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, Src. & TREas. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio — in Westmoreland Courty, Penn. 




















PwroOoiINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies uf New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 








The Management of Small Gas Works. 


By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. Price, $1. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N.Y. 


CATHELL’S King’s Treatise on Coal Gas. 


Gas Consumer’s Manual, | 
































Three Vols. Bound, $30. 
| ae M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N. ¥. 
\E nables every gas consumer to ascertain at a glance, without any | NRE 
previous knowledge of the gas meter, the quantity and money A MERI CAN 


value of the gas consumed. Also the best method of obtaining 
from gas the largest amount of its light. It will be to the advan- 
tage of Gas Companies to supply their consumers with one of 
hese Guides, as a means of preventing complaint arising from 
their want of knowledge in regard to the registration of meters. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St,, N. ¥ 


GAS LIGHT JOURNAL. 
$3.00 per Annum. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 


42 Pine Street, N. Ye City. 











American Gas Light Fournal. July 16, 188s. 








INTE RNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 






The U. S. Centennial Commission: 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 
Twelfth and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., No. 49 Dey Street, N.Y. City, and No. 75 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill, 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Seriesof METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 



























Attcst—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 
CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. . CHARLES H. DICKEY. i ee 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 
DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Histablisheda 1866. 
Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 46 La Salle St... Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS, AND METER CONNECTIONS. 


NATHANIEHI Turtre 


No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DEY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. | 


> Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 











Dry Gas Meter. 


palin Sozeerv expertenconnd tho METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


Se ee Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Illumination. 

















SCiEN TIE IC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to furnish to Gas Managers, and others hii in the topics treated of, the following 













books, at prices named : 


KING’S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL | GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, by E. 8. CaATHELS,C.E. 10cts. | A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION 
GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomaAs Box. Sec- with Special Relation to Nluminating, Heating, and Cooking 













| : . E. PERKINS. $1.25. 
GAS MANUFACTURE, by Wmttam Ricnakps. 4to., with,  ondedition. $5. en $1 
numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. | GAS WORKS-THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS, by R. P. SPICE. 8yo. $3. 
LANT, AND MACHINERY. $8. HOW TO MANAGE GAS, by F. WILKINS. r. . 
THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W. Hartizy. $2.50., PLANT, CHINERY. 9 y F. WILKINS. Paper. 20 cents 
COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE, by Pror. THORPE. $3.50. | THE GAS MANAGER IN THE LABORATORY, by a Practical 
ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PURIFICATION, and | pH GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by CoLBURN. 60 cents. | Student. 8vo., Cloth. $1.50. 
USE OF a —~ wh ~ a R. BOWDITCH, M.A.; with | THE GAS FITTERS GUIDE, Showing the Principles and Prac- | THE DOMESTIC USES OF COAL GAS, AS APPLIED TO 
Bagrevings; Sve., : sie tice of Lighting with Coal Gas, by JoHN ELDREDGE. 40 LIGHTING, by W. SuGG. $1.40. 
GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER TESTING by F. W. cents. DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
HARTLEY. $1.60 | GAS WORKS, AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS, Hucues. | = >Y GEO. LUNGE. $8.50. 
| $2.20. A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL VAL- 
GAS CONSUMER'S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.; | tHE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by C.J. R.| | UES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM 
18mo., Sewed. 20 cents. I HUMPHREYS. $1. | 8vo., Cloth. $3. 





The above.will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. We take especial pains in securing and 
forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. All remittances should be made by check, 
draft, or post office money order. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street. New York. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. McGOURKEY, Vice-Pres. (New York). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactorics: GAS STOV ES, Agonoiecs: 


’ ” 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
12 W. 22d St.. N. Y.{} SUGG@’s “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, : ; 
6 , SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, pe Pac Rect emp pe et 


Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. |} wer Meters, with Lizar’s “Invariable Measuring”? Drum, | 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco, 


HELME «& NMociILHENN' yy, 


(Successors to Harris & Brother. Established 1848.) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


CONTINUE AS HERETOFORE AT THE OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To Manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Center Seals, Pressure Registers, 
GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, PHOTOMETERS, & ALL OTHER KINDS OF APPARATUS FOR USE IN GAS WORKS. 


From our long practical experience of the business, and from our personal supervision of all work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, 
and in every respect satisfactorily. 














WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. 8S. L. JONES, Sec. 8S. V. MERRICK, Supt. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
76 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure *Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE'S JET PHOTOMETER. - 
Agents for Brav’s Patent Gas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. ¥ by EDWARDS. Mane’y, Now York. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. A. B. STANNARD, Agent? *™ 














D. MCDONALD &. CO.. 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Hstablished 1854.) 
51 Lancaster St., Albany, N.Y. 34& 36 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STocov 3s. 
We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail, we 


feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Inspector's 
Baneg, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 


BINC’'S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


Lhe most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30. 








A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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THE “ ‘OTTO ” GAS ENGINE. 


Guaranteed to Consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE 
‘Per Cent. LESS GAS than PER BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


TWIN ENGINE Impulse every revolution. 
THE STEADIEST RUNNING GAS ENGINE YET MADE. 




















ENCINES AND PUMPS COMBINED, 


For Hydraulic Elevators, Town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 


Special Engines |i! Electric Light Work. 








OVER 15,000 


The Otto Gas Engine is now consuming, at a moderate computation, 2000 millions cubic 
feet of gas per year, nearly all ot which is furnished during day time only. 





THE ONLY HIGHEST AWARD, ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 


AT ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1881. 





MADE IN SIZES FROM 1 TO 25 HP. INDICATED. 





FOR PARTICULARS, PRICES, ETC., APPLY TO 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM!” «& CO., 


Works - Branch Office: 
N. E. Cor. 33d. & Walnut Sts., Phila., Pa. 214 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 











